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ELIO VITTORINI 


LIO VITTORINI, il cui nome si é@ imposto da pareechi anni 
oltre le frontiere italiane, 6 uno dei fenomeni letterari pit 
caratteristici, ed anche pit discutibili, di questo secolo inquieto, 
pieno di scrittori intenti a ritrarne in modi nuovissimi il generale 
fermento. A trattar di lui ora, ¢’é da correre il risechio di dover 
esaminare tutta un’epoca e tutto un complesso di correnti e movi- 
menti, che troppo spesso sconfinano dal campo della letteratura. 
Per evitare questo pericolo, bisogna contentarsi di esporre cid che 
egli ha tentato di fare e cid che ha fatto, senza impostar problemi 
né impegnarsi in sterili discussioni. 

Vittorini, i cui studi giovanili furono assai irregolari, si formd 
a contatto col gruppo fiorentino di Solaria. Fu allora che allargd 
le sue letture, conobbe i numi tutelari della rivista—Proust, Gide, 
Joyce . . .—e ben presto ne subi |’influenza. L’interesse, assai 
spiceato negli serittori di Solaria, per le letterature straniere, lo 
porto a poco a poco a fissare lo sguardo sugli autori contemporanei 
di lingua inglese, e specialmente sugli americani, verso i quali si 
doveva sentir particolarmente attratto, perché, insieme a forme 
narrative che a un giovane desideroso di liberarsi dalla tirannia 
della tradizione potevan sembrar arditissime e prestigiose, credette 
di trovarvi un’arte con uno seopo preciso, un messaggio sociale, 
e con orizzonti larghissimi. Neilo stesso tempo studid, com’é age- 
vole immaginare, tutte le teorie e gli esperimenti letterari del- 
l’epoca; e questo contribui non poco alla creazione della sua 
maniera. 

I] primo libro che pubbliced é Piccola borghesia, una serie di rac- 
conti piuttosto lenti ed estremamente analitici, condotti a volte 
con mano malsicura, che rispecchiano la formazione solariana dello 
serittore; molti di essi si elevano di poco al di sopra dell’esercita- 
zione brillante. Soltanto uno, La mia guerra, rivela Vittorini con 
temi che poi avrebbe ripresi e svolti: é la storia della sua infanzia 
a Gorizia, durante il primo conflitto mondiale, con aleune figure, 
come quella del nonno, gia tipicamente sue. 

I] volumetto che segui, Net Morlacchi—Viaggio in Sardegna, si 
pud considerare una prova di stile; in quelle pagine e’é poco di 
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solido, ma vi si nota quanto Vittorini fosse sensibile alle esperienze 
dei nuovi prosatori frammentisti. Scrive in una prosa semipoetica, 
in cui si possono ineontrare, in mezzo a tante immagini labili e 
troppo compiaciute di se stesse, anche delle espressioni intense 
(come ne J sugheri) e delle osservazioni che fan prevedere quale 
sarebbe stato il centro ispiratore dei libri futuri (‘‘Hlo visto il 
nulla della fatica quotidiana. Fatica che serve a un tozzo di pane, 
e tozzo di pane che serve alla fatica,’” che richiama all’ ambiente e 
ai personaggi di Conversazione ). 

Dopo questi due lavori giovanili Vittorini volle cimentarsi nel 
romanzo. Il garofano rosso, che usci la prima volta su Solaria, é 
un racconto quasi autobiografico e si presenta, tanto per forma che 
per contenuto, come uno strano miscuglio di elementi nuovi e 4 
forme tradizionali. I] protagonista, Mainardi, studente di liceo, che 
vive molte delle solite avventure adolescenti—infatuazioni politiche, 
diseussioni col padre sullo stato degli operai ch’egli crede trattati 
ingiustamente, sogni ansiosi di amori, e infine la seoperta della 
donna con la conseguente morte dell’adolescenza—non raggiunge 
nel complesso una sua realt&é umana, ma @ personaggio generico e 
poco convineente. Ne JI! garofano rosso ¢’@ un dissidio mai com- 
posto, tra il piano convenzionale su cui si mantiene e i tentativi di 
nuovo realismo che vi son fatti, con risultati spesso contrari a 
quelli voluti dallo serittore, come in quel finale, che par voglia 
distruggere tutte le consuetudini sociali e cade invece in un’in- 
genuita aneor pili convenzionale. [1 garofano rosso © opera da 
prineipiante, inferiore anche ai raceonti di Piccola borghesia.— 
Alla recente edizione (non era mai stato pubblicato in volume 
prima del 1948) Vittorini ha premesso un discorso, in cui, mentre 
-erea di giustificare il lavoro giovanile, espone anche una specie 
di poetica del romanzo: é uno seritto di grande importanza, perché 
iilumina tutta l’attivita dell’autore e ne svela le aspirazioni; 
neanche li perd maneano cose infondate e inaccettabili. 


Dove Vittorini raggiunge la maturita, tanto da realizzare in 
pieno le sue possibilita e da segnare una volta per sempre i propri 
limiti, ¢ in Conversazione in Sicilia, un’opera che per larghezza 
ed equilibrio non ha pit eguagliata, e che rimane oggi il necessario 
termine di paragone per ogni suo libro posteriore; si pud dire che 
dopo egli abbia sempre continuato a scrivere e riserivere Con- 
versazione, Ma senza riuscire ad aver pitt quella felicita. 
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Le prime parole danno |’atmosfera e lo scopo del raceonto: ** Io 
ero, quell ’inverno, in preda ad astratti furori. Non dird quali, non 
di questo mi son messo a raccontare. Ma bisogna dica ch’erano 
astratti, non eroici, non vivi; furori, in qualehe modo, per il genere 
umano perduto.’’ Qui non e¢’é soltanto |’inizio e il motivo gene- 
ratore del libro, ma anche la sua conclusione. In preda a quegli 
‘‘astratti furori,’’ il protagonista si pone in viaggio verso la Sicilia, 
ove ha avuto un’infanzia; ritrova |l’ambiente primitivo della sua 
terra, con tutti 1 suoi uomini e le sue donne, che soffrono perché 
‘*il mondo é offeso’’; in mezzo a loro quei ‘‘furori’’ si coneretano, 
cioé si fan ‘‘vivi,’’ o ‘‘eroici’’ che dir si voglia, riconoscendo la 
propria natura. I] contatto col dolore degli altri porta ad appro- 
fondire se stessi, e percid il viaggio diventa ‘‘conversazione (che 


‘ 


vale ‘“‘comunione’’), presente, passato, memoria, fantasia,’” tutto 
l’uomo con 1 suoi desideri e le sue disperazioni. 

Conversazione in Sicilia pud definirsi un’allegoria, in cui si 
adombra |’ascesa dell’uomo che procede a poco a poco sino alla 
contemplazione della morte, fino cioé a comprendere la propria 
sostanza, in un cammino a ritroso nel tempo, andando verso le 
sorgenti e insieme verso i confini ultimi della vita. 

Ma non si puod traseurare la parte che la politica ha nel libro. 
EK che Conversazione sia nata da un pensiero politico balza da ogni 
pagina; basta osservare quella precisa simbologia: *‘|’uomo coi 
baffi,’’ che é l’agente del governo, i discorsi dei coltelli e delle 
lame, |’insistenza sulle ‘‘offese’’ perpetrate sulla terra, 1 nomi 
dei personaggi, il parlarsi all orecchio, e cosi via, sono un complesso 
di allusioni assai dirette. Lo stesso si dica di quei **massacri sui 
manifesti dei giornali,’’ che non possono riferirsi ad altro che alla 
guerra di Spagna, epoca in cui Vittorini seriveva. Questo fa di 
Conversazione, pi che un romanzo, una voce di protesta, un grido, 
che, sia pur alto, rimane legato al suo tempo, tanto che in un pros- 
simo futuro molte allusioni del testo saranno oscure senza un buon 
corredo di note esplicative. Ma pure tutti gli elementi contingenti 
scompaiono e si dimenticano nei motivi umani: in quell avvicinarsi 
all’uomo, per secoprirlo nella sua nudita primitiva, nei valori indi- 
struttibili, e per trovar la libera gioia della sua innocenza naturale. 

Dovendo ora considerare i temi centrali di Conversazione, si 
vengono necessariamente ad esporre i temi di tutta l’opera del- 
l’autore, come si sono continuati a sviluppare in essa. 
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Uno dei motivi sempre ricorrenti in Vittorini é quello dell’in- 
fanzia, che trascorre da La mia guerra di Piccola borghesia a Con- 
versazione (viaggio nella terra dell’infanzia) e a Uomini e no. EB 
chiaramente un motivo a base autobiografica, che fa pensare che 
lo serittore abbia sempre bisogno, come dice il Pancrazi,’ di trattare 
‘‘i fatti, le figure, i desideri, di una sua proiettata autobiografia,’’ 
una cosa accennata da Vittorini stesso, del resto.“ Perd, il voler 
andare verso ! infanzia non é per lui il rimpianto del solito para- 
diso perduto, ma piuttosto la tensione verso un paradiso da con- 
quistarsi, la ricerca di una felicita elementarmente pura, di una 
vita che abbia la spontaneita infantile ed insieme |’esperienza 
adulta (si ricordino le digressioni corsive, in Uominit e no, su 
Enne 2 e Berta bambini-amanti nella nativa Sicilia) ; é il desiderio 
di seoprire quella sostanza prima dell’uomo, che non muore né 
puod essere uccisa (si veda il capitolo CX XXVIII di Vomini e no). 


La tendenza a ricondurre la vita alle origini e contemplarla nelle 
sue manifestazioni spontanee, conduce Vittorini a trattar le pas- 
sioni in una maniera immobile, considerandone solo gli aspetti as- 
soluti. Cosi l’amore e il sesso in Conversazione, introdotti e rivelati 
dalla madre (che non a easo si chiama ‘‘Concezione’’), son vuoti 
di sentimento, incorrotti, ed esistono per se stessi, staceati dai pro- 
tagonisti; di simile natura son le relazioni di Enne 2 con Berta 
e Lorena, in Uomini e no, e quelle di Siracusa e Ventura, ne Le 
donne di Messina: é sincerita dei sensi, che si esprimono al di fuori 
e al di sopra di ogni apporto sentimentale. 

Non molto diversamente é considerata la morte: una suprema 
necessita di natura da cui i vivi imparano a render pit piena la 
loro esistenza. In Conversazione, che é costruita come una tragedia 
greca, il contatto con la morte, dopo quello col ‘‘genere umano 
pitt genere umano,’’ e dopo le parole e i simboli della quarta parte, 
si ha nel colloquio del cimitero—la catarsi a cui tutto il libro 
tendeva—ed é il ritrovamento delle ragioni che spingono a vivere 
ea lottare. In Vomini e no, non pit statica ma dinamica, seguendo 
una propria dialettica dell’azione, la morte diventa la lotta stessa 
con tutte le sue promesse, ed il vederla in faccia dona tranquillita 
e pace (gl’innocenti fucilati dai tedeschi ed esposti al Largo 
Augusto son periti ‘‘per una vita che sia pid seria,’” e Berta, dopo 
averli osservati a lungo, ha la ‘‘faecia splendente’”). Nel Sempione 
invece, espressa nel discorso di Muso-di-Fumo e nella scomparsa 
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del nonno-elefante—il quale, come i veechi pachidermi, che ‘‘appena 
si accorgono che sono di peso .. . si considerano morti e muoiono,’” 
va incontro alla sua fine con piede ritornato improvvisamente leg- 
gero—la morte é il simbolo della dignita dell’individuo che accetta 
di secomparire, per il vantaggio della societa. Ne Le donne di Mes- 
sina é una purificazione individuale e collettiva: chi ha ‘‘offeso’’ 
la societa si deve lasciar sopprimere da essa, non rimanendogli 
altra possibilita di riseatto; cosi il ‘‘non-uomo’’ Ventura, non es- 
sendo ancora pronto ad accettare il castigo, uecide di nuovo, e 
questa volta la sua ragazza Siracusa; dopo si fa eliminare, perché 
si accorge che, uccidendo un uomo o una donna, non é un essere 
particolare ch’egli ha ucciso, ma una parte del ‘‘genere umano,’’ 
e quindi anche ‘‘sua madre.’’ 


Ma su quell’espressione, ‘‘genere umano,’’ si fonda tutta la 
morale di Vittorini, e percid anche il suo modo di guardare |’uma- 
nita. Per illustrarla é necessario citare una pagina di Conversa- 
ztone, in cui egli stesso ha compendiato il suo pensiero con molta 
chiarezza : 

Ma forse non ogni uomo é@ uomo; e non tutto il genere umano @ genere 


umano. Questo @ un dubbio che viene, nella pioggia, quando uno ha le 
scarpe rotte, e non pil! nessuno in particolare che gli occupi il cuore, non 
pid vita sua particolare, nulla pit di fatto e nulla da fare, nulla neanche 
da temere, nulla pit! da perdere, e vede, al di 1a di se stesso, i massacri 
del mondo. Un uomo ride e un altro uomo piange. Tutti e due sono 
uomini; anche quello che ride @ stato malato, @ malato; eppure egli ride 
perché l’altro piange. Egli pud massacrare, perseguitare, e uno che, nella 
non speranza, lo vede che ride sui suoi giornali e manifesti di giornali, 
non va con lui che ride ma semmai piange, nella quiete, con l’altro che 
piange. Non ogni uomo @ uomo, allora. Uno perseguita e uno @ perse- 
guitato; e genere umano non é tutto il genere umano, ma quello soltanto 
del perseguitato. Uccidete un uomo; egli sara pill uomo.* 


‘*Genere umano’’ é |’essenza della vita, di cui tutti partecipano, 
é cid che costituisce la societa, e ]’unica cosa che abbia valore, 
perché consiste in tutto quello che di buono ec’é nell’uomo. Ma pud 
essere inquinato dal suo contrario, il male, prodotto da coloro che 
non sono ‘‘genere umano.’’ Si ha cosi un’umanita nettamente 
distinta in due classi diverse ed opposte: non i buoni e i eattivi 
nel senso tradizionale, ma il ‘‘genere umano’’ e il ‘‘non genere 
umano,’’ gli ‘‘uoraini’’ ed i ‘‘non uomini’’ (che é anche il titolo 
Uomini e no), gli oppressi e gli oppressori; ¢c’é da un lato una 
societa composta di innocenti e di perseguitati e dall’altro i suoi 
offensori—che devono esser recisi dal corpo sociale come bubboni 
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o membra putrescenti.—Ed ecco allora il senso che la morte viene 
ad assumere a seconda della categoria a cui appartiene quello al 
quale é inflitta. Se é un oppresso, egli diventera un simbolo di 
purezza umana: ‘‘uccidete un uomo; egli sara pid uomo’’ (parole 
che sono commentate in Conversazione dalla voce che chiama ‘‘ for- 
tunata’” la madre, perché uno dei suoi figli é perito in una guerra 
di oppressori, ed in Uomini e no dall’episodio dei cadaveri esposti 
al Largo Augusto). 

Questa divisione dell’umanita ¢ per Vittorini categorica e non 
sopporta gradazioni intermedie; e si riflette sui suoi personaggi, 
decisamente separati in due gruppi. Si osservi: in Conversazione, 
da una parte ci sono i poveri siciliani, con Calogero arrotino e 
l’uomo-Ezechiele, il Gran Lombardo e il fratello morto Liborio, e 
dall’altra Coi Baffi e Senza Baffi, in Uomini e no Enne 2 eon 
Selva e Berta e i compagni di lotta, e Cane Nero col capitano 
Clemm; nel Sempione invece ¢’é solo una eategoria, quella dei 
poveri (tutto il libretto infatti non é altro che un nuovo ed infelice 
sviluppo dei eapitoli XXVI e XXVII di Conversazione); e ne 
Le donne di Messina, i compagni di lotta di Uomini e no, dopo aver 
lavato ‘‘le offese del mondo,’’ devono di nuovo affrontare e sop- 
primere un offensore, che s’é infiltrato nel loro villaggio.—E 
notevole il fatto che Vittorini non lascia agli appartenenti alla 
seconda categoria aleuna speranza di riabilitarsi, ma con strana 
‘non uomini.’’ 


‘ 


denominazione li ehiama 


Inutile dire che tale classificazione dell’umanita conduce a non 
poter considerare |’uomo nel suo eterno mutare. L’individuo non 
vale piu per se stesso, ma solo in quanto cellula della societa, in 
quanto, cioé, partecipa del ‘‘genere umano.’’ Si giunge in tal modo 
alla distruzione del singolo, per esaltare la collettivita, in cui egli 
é sommerso. Deriva da questo uno dei principali aspetti negativi 
dei raeconti di Vittorini: i suoi personaggi non sono esseri viventi, 
ma leggere variazioni di un prototipo ch’egli si é posto davanti in 
precedenza. Cosi essi non hanno nome, ma vengono identificati 
solo per mezzo di una caratteristica esterna comune a molte persone, 
c¢ con un soprannome popolare (Coi Baffi, Senza Baffi, Cane Nero, 
Muso-di-Fumo, Fazzoletto Rosso, che diviene addirittura F. R., e 
cosi via). Né i loro sentimenti individuali son mai messi in rilievo; 
lo serittore nota solo i sentimenti collettivi, facendoli emergere 
da un dialogo indefinito e impersonale.—Forse le uniche creature 
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vittoriniane che abbiano qualeosa di vivo sono da un lato Enne 2, 
col tormento interiore e |’incertezza che nascono dalla sua parti- 
colar posizione d’intellettuale declassato, incapace della semplicita 
dei suoi compagni, e dall’altro Ventura, per quel timore del poli- 
ziotto Carlino, che par tenga la sua coscienza in continuo tumulto; 
perO neanche questi son personaggi realizzati: all’inizio hanno 
un’esistenza poeticamente vera, ma poi vengono spostati su un 
piano ideale, s’annebbiano e scompaiono, rientrando subito nel 
easellario prestabilito. Talvolta sembra che una figura umana abbia 
una qualita sua propria, ma é quasi sempre generica e si perde 
nell’aria; tipici, lo zio Agrippa de Le donne di Messina, il quale 
€ un motivo poetico che mai si concreta, e come nube avvolge il 
tutto, quasi per crear |’atmosfera del raecconto, e il nonno del 
Sempione. 

Per lo stile Vittorini ha sfruttato le esperienze pit: nuove delle 
correnti letterarie del secolo. Nelle sue pagine si possono ineontrare 
finanche tracce di quell’analogismo che é stato tanto abusato in 
poesia; come, ad esempio, quella similitudine del Sempione, ove 
il nonno é detto dapprima ‘‘come’’ un elefante, e poi soltanto 
‘‘elefante,’’ e tale rimane per tutto il racconto. 


Ci son sempre in Vittorini quelle parole chiave, che vengono 
evocate a poco a poco per mezzo del dialogo, e non appena pren- 
dono una forma definita |’autore comincia a girarvi intorno con 
‘verita’”” 


‘ 


ossessionante insistenza, sino a trasformarle nella sua 
(esempio massimo ancora il Sempione, ove una parola diventa tutto 
il raceconto riassumendone il significato). Una maniera questa che 
in parte ed embrionalmente si pud ritrovare in D’Annunzio, il 
quale la derivO dai contemporanei francesi. Inoltre, Vittorini si 
compiace di espressioni estranee alla lingua italiana (‘‘non uomo,’’ 
‘*piti uomo,’’ ‘‘non speranza’’), che troppo evidentemente accusano 
la loro origine straniera. 

La sua prosa é@ spoglia e precisa al massimo; non ¢’é abbon- 
danza di aggettivi, ma ogni parola ha una sua funzione esatta; é 
un prosa essenziale, che segue molto da vicino il movimento del- 
l’ultima poesia. I periodi sono brevissimi (vedi i citati brani di 
Conversazione) ed estremamente punteggiati, con pause molto 
frequenti, che producono la sensazione dello ‘‘staceato,’’ se é lecito 
usare un termine che appartiene al mondo della musica. Vittorini 
rifugge da ogni cadenza sentimentale, imprigionando in un singolo 
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accento un lirismo che troppo facilmente potrebbe farsi espansivita 
esteriore. Si ha ecosi quell’allucinata concisione, che é una delle 
maggiori seduzioni della sua pagina.—Ma tutto questo vale spe- 
cialmente per Conversazione in Sicilia; nelle opere posteriori, la 
serittura cade in un nuovo manierismo (Sempione) o toeca una 
precisione troppo preziosa (come nei due discorsi sulla ricotta e 
sul lauro, nel eapitolo LIV de Le donne di Messina). 

I dialoghi a ripetizione e a rimbalzo sono una delle caratteristi- 
che di Vittorini che pit colpiscono. E ormai ammesso da tutti che 
egli vi abbia echeggiato i modi di certi serittori americani, che pit 
tendono all’immediatezza; tra i quali sorgono spontanei i nomi di 
Hemingway” e di Saroyan. Ma si pud sospettare che una delle basi 
per il suo dialogo l’abbia trovata nella variazione musicale—un 
sospetto che é del resto avvalorato da aleuni brani autobiografici 
della prefazione a /] garofano rosso.—E forse si é@ anche lasciato 
influenzare dalla conversazione popolare, conducendone i vari mo- 
menti alle estreme conseguenze. 

Il dialogo di Vittorini é semplificato al massimo, privo di qual- 
siasi elemento di didascalia, fatto soltanto delle battute degli in- 
terlocutori, dalle quali emerge la parola-concetto che si vuole 
imporre; le battute stesse son separate unicamente dal ‘‘disse,’’ 
che ritorna di continuo per crear la pausa e il distaceo necessari. 
Questo dialogo, mentre @ senza dubbio una delle ragioni del- 
l’atmosfera vagamente evocativa che circonda i libri vittoriniani, 
contribuisce a rendere astratti i personaggi, che restano senza movi- 
mento e come inguainati nelle loro parole. 

Delle opere di Vittorini, l’unica a risultare ancora valida é 
Conversazione in Sicilia, che si sostiene su un raro equilibrio di 
tono e vibra sempre della stessa intensita. I] libro seritto dopo, 
Vomini e no, oscilla fra la narrativa e il saggio poetico-sociale, né 
raggiunge mai nessuno dei due. Il Sempione é forse il lavoro peg- 
giore di Vittorini, tanto per |’esilita del tema ed il modo con cui 
é sviluppato, quanto per la prosa, che nella sua scarnezza é picna 
di lezi e di oziosi rigiri, che danno |’impressione d’una nuova 
retorica. Le donne di Messina sono un altro romanzo fallito, 
benché rappresentano la fatica pitt complessa e pili ambiziosa del 
loro autore. I tre temi centrali—lo zio Agrippa che corre su e gil 
per l’Italia in cerea della figliuola, il villaggio appenninico 
distrutto che rinasce per opera dei profughi e degli ex-partigiani, 
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e la storia di Siracusa, la figlia di Agrippa, e di Ventura, con 
la tragica fine di ambedue,—non si fondono mai in uno, ma scor- 
rono a parte, ciascuno per proprio conto. La vicenda é come rae- 
contata due volte, una direttamente dall’autore e |’altra per mezzo 
delle interviste giornalistiche e del registro del villaggio; molte 
cose non sono motivate. Forse soltanto |’episodio finale della festa 
dei morti ¢ veramente degno di nota. Nella prosa, in generale 
abbastanza sciolta, si alternano cadute a momenti di straordinaria 
esattezza. 

Vittorini é uno degli serittori italiani pil nuovi, ed anche pit 
ineguali; si € sempre mantenuto nell’ambito sperimentale, senza 
riuscire, dopo la bella promessa dell’ormai giovanile Conversazione 
in Sicilia, a crear nulla di saldo. Novita in lui ce ne sono anche 
troppe, tanto nella costruzione e nello sviluppo del raeconto, quanto 
nella prosa. Ma non é un narratore, nel vero senso della parola, 
né i suoi ‘‘romanzi’’ son romanzi; il suo mondo umano é statico 
e lineare, 1 suoi personaggi non son vivi, perché non sentiti, o 
almeno non rappresentati, come creature calde di vita, ma come 
esempi, come mezzi per esporre e convalidare un’idea. I] suo noto 
realismo @ una ricerea dell’identita fra natura e invenzione, cioé 
quell” ‘engagement naturale,’’ che egli stesso chiede all’artista,” 
e nasce da un sincero amore ed entusiasmo per |l’umanita; ma 
questo amore ed entusiasmo si trasformano in una sovrastruttura 
di concetti sociali, che lo costringono a comprimere e soffocare 
ogni possibilita di realizzazione poetica. Si hanno cosi i suoi ri- 
sultati negativi: episodi concepiti e scritti soltanto per provare una 
tesi (come tutta la storia del villaggio risorgente, che forma il 
nucleo de Le donne di Messina), o per puro desiderio di produrre 
un effetto (la morte di Giulai, in Uomini e no). E allora anche 
i suoi motivi pit intensi, |’infanzia l’amore la morte, prendon 
l’aspetto, non di forze eterne dello spirito dell’uomo, che per essi 
soffre e gioisce in modo sempre diverso, ma di ragioni e fatti di 
vita sociale. 


La conclusione é che egli ha sviluppato, dopo Conversazione, 
certi elementi ch’erano in nuce in quel libro, passando in secondo 
ordine i fattori veramente umani e poetici che avrebbero dovuto 
continuare a tenere il primo posto. E cid é dovuto in gran parte 
all’ambizione di voler essere |’interprete di una nuova societa che 
dovrebbe sostituirsi all’antica. Vittorini é divenuto cosi non un 
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narratore, ma un saggista sociale con spiccate qualita liriche, il 
quale si serve, ai suoi fini, di forme narrative particolari. E per 
questo la sua é una strada chiusa, a meno che non sopravvengano 
circostanze che rinnovino e rinvigorisecano la sua arte, trasferendola 


su basi pit’ feconde.” 
GIOVANNI CECCHETTI 


University of California (Berkeley) 


Opere di Elio Vittorini: 
Piccola borghesia, Firenze, Solaria, 1931. 
Nei Morlacchi-Viaggio in Sardegna, Firenze, Parenti, 1936 (scritto 


nel 1932). 
Il garofano rosso, nella rivista Solaria, 1933-1935; in volume: Milano, 


Mondadori, 1948. 

Conversazione in Sicilia, nella rivista Letteratura, 6-10, (1938-1939) ; 
in volume: Firenze, Parenti, 1941; Milano, Bompiani, 1941. 

Uomini e no, Milano, Bompiani, 1945. 

Il Sempione strizza Vocchio al Fréjus, Milano, Bompiani, 1947. 

Le donne di Messina, Milano, Bompiani, 1949 (una prima redazione 
era stata pubblicata sulla rivista La rassegna d'Italia, tra il febbraio 
1947 e il luglio 1948). 

Vittorini ha fatto anche molte traduzioni, specialmente dalla letteratura 
americana contemporanea. Ed ha curato uwn’antologia dei principali 
secrittori americani del nostro tempo: Americana, Milano, Bompiani, 1942. 

Per la bibliografia si veda: L. Russo, 7 narratori: 1850-1950, Milano, 


Principato, 1951. 


1 Nei Morlacchi-Viaggio in Sardegna, p. 100. 

* Conversazione in Sicilia, Milano, Bompiani, p. 148. 

*Scrittori d’oggi, Bari, Laterza, 1946, Serie IV, p. 124. 

‘Il garofano rosso, p. 34. 

5 Uomini e ne, p. 189. 

*Id., p. 157. 

‘Jl Sempione strizza Vocchio al Fréjus, p. 124. 

* ConversaziOne in Sicilia, ed. cit., p. 141-142. 

°Id., p. 237. 

” Riproduco qui una dichiarazione assai significativa di Vittorini, che 
indica con quanto ardore desideri di porgere all’umanitéa un suo mes- 
saggio, e insieme come egli sia teso verso una narrativa di idee (se si 
pud dir cosi): “Io non ho mai aspirato ‘ai’ libri; aspiro ‘al’ libro; scrivo 
perché credo in ‘una’ verita da dire; e se torno a scrivere non é perché 
mi accorga di ‘altre’ verita che si possono aggiungere, e dire ‘in pil,’ 
dire ‘inoltre,’ ma perché qualcosa che continua a mutare nella verita mi 
sembra esigere che non si smetta mai di ricominciare a dirla.” II garo- 
fano rosso, p. 13. 

™ Sui punti di contatto di Vittorini con Hemingway, si veda: M. Praz, 
Hemingway in Italy, in: The Partisan Review, October, 1948. 

“Cfr. lo scritto di Vittorini: L’arte é@ “engagement” naturale, in: 
La rassegna d’Italia, marzo, 1949. 

%Non si sa se Vittorini riuscira ad imboccare un nuovo cammino 
artistico, dopo il suo recente rivolgimento politico. 

















I NOVE PRODI NELLA DIVINA COMMEDIA 


L MOTIVO dei nove prodi, sviluppatosi durante il Medio Evo 
l e definito in chiari termini da Jacques de Longuyon al principio 
del secolo XIV,’ trova una rielaborazione interessante nella Divina 
Commedia. Questa eco dantesea é sfuggita all’autore dello studio 
introduttivo su The Parlemente of the thre ages; an alliterative 
poem on the nine worthies; eppure egli cita diciotto testi diversi 
contenenti allusioni a questo motivo.’ Per quanto io abbia potuto 
verificare, nessun commentatore di Dante ha notato questo fatto. 

I prodi enumerati da Jacques de Longuyon comprendono tre 
pagani (Ettore, Alessandro, Cesare), tre ebrei (Giosué, Davide, 
Giuda Maceabeo) e tre cristiani (Arturo, Carlo Magno e Goffredo 
di Buglione). 

Nove pure sono i prodi enumerati da Dante nella croce di Marte, 
cielo dei militi per una causa santa. Diversa ne é la scelta, vi sono 
omissioni e sostituzionii—ma l’ordine delle quattro figure con- 
servate dalla versione tradizionale (Giosué, Giuda Maccabeo, Carlo 
Magno, Goffredo di Buglion2) é intatto. Veniamo ai particolari. 

Cacciaguida dice a Dante (si noti l’importanza attribuita da 


lui all’elemento di fama) : 
In questa quinta soglia 


spiriti son beati, che gil, prima 
che venissero al ciel, fuor di gran voce 
si ch’ogni musa ne sarebbe opima. 
Perd mira ne’ corni de la croce: 
quello ch’io nomerd, li fara l’atto 
che fa in nube il suo foco veloce. 


Dante ora ci narra quello che gli appare: 
Io vidi per la croce un lume tratto 
dal nomar Josué com’el si feo; 
né mi fu noto il dir prima che’l fatto. 
E al nome de l’alto Maccabeo 
vidi moversi un altro roteando, 
e letizia era ferza del paleo. 
Cosi per Carlo Magno e per Orlando 
due ne segui lo mio attento sguardo, 
com’occhio segue suo falcon volando. 
Poscia trasse Guiglielmo, e Renoardo, 
e’l duca Gottifredi la mia vista 
per quella croce, e Ruberto Guiscardo. 
Indi, tra l’altre luci mota e mista, 
mostrommi l’alma che m’avea parlato 
qual era tra i cantor del cielo artista. 
—Par. XVIII, 28-51. 
11 
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Ci si accorge subito che Dante omette i tre eroi pagani. Ettore 
e Cesare sono collocati nel posto che spetta agli illustri pagani: 
il nobile castello (/nf. IV, 122-123). Qui Enea completa il trio, 
sostituendo Alessandro il quale troveremo nel settimo cerehio fra 
i violenti (Jnf. XII, 107). Dei tre eroi ebraici, Dante conserva, 
nell ’ordine tradizionale, Giosué e Giuda Macecabeo, omettendo Da- 
vide. Dei tre eroi cristiani omette Arturo e conserva gli altri due 
(Carlo Magno e Goffredo di Buglione) nell’ordine tradizionale, 
sebbene metta fra questi Orlando, Guglielmo e Renoardo. Per ecom- 
pletare il numero nove aggiunge Roberto Guiscardo e Cacciaguida. 

Dante ha rimodellato il motivo dei nove prodi, facendo acecor- 
dare il concetto di prode col tipo di eroe premiato in questo cielo, 
cioé il difensore di una eausa santa. Il ecrociato (Cacciaguida) 
risponde in sommo grado a tale concetto. Gli eroi pagani natural- 
mente non vi potevano aver dimora. Davide doveva trovar posto 
pit eccelso nel sesto cielo,——nell’oechio stesso dell’aquila (Par. XX, 
37-42). Arturo, come re centro di un mondo romanzeseo, non ap- 
parteneva a tale compagnia. 

La rielaborazione fatta da Dante di questo popolare motivo 
potrebbe gettare una nuova piccola luce sull’unita di concezione 
del Poema. Pare che rafforzi il coneetto di una distribuzione 
prestabilita dei personaggi nei tre regni dell’oltretomba. Nel caso 
in questione, indicherebbe che quando Dante scriveva il Canto IV 
dell’Inferno, colloeando due dei prodi nella nobile compagnia di 
Enea, avesse gia deciso che Alessandro apparteneva al cerchio dei 
violenti e che gli eroi ebraici e cristiani appartenevano al Paradiso. 
tiunto al Canto XVIII del Paradisc, riassett6 la lista dei prodi, 
sostituendo altri personaggi alle omissioni fatte da lui nel gruppo 
tradizionale. 


° ° a V y ” 
University of Chicago fim1 WILCZYNSKI 


1Cfr. Les Voeux du Paon in John Barbour, The Buick of Alexander ... 
ed. by R. L. Graeme Ritchie; Edinburg:, Scottish Text Society, 1921. 
Nessuna edizione pit’ recente di quest’opera @ citata da R. Bossuat, Ma 
muel bibliographique de la litterature francaise du moyen dge, Melun, 


Librairie d’Argences, 1951. 
2 Select Early English Poems, ed. by Prof. I. Gollancz, no. 2, London, 


H. Milford, 1915. 
*Ibid., Appendiz. Il testo no. VI cita il passo in questione da Les 


Voeur du Paon. 
































THE EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN VOGUE OF 
METASTASIO’S SHORTER POEMS 


ONG lists of Metastasio’s melodramas in translation appear in 
various catalogs and books,’ which makes us acutely conscious 
of the extraordinary vogue that they have enjoyed. On the other 
hand, his minor works are infrequently mentioned due to the fact 
that most of them have been published in less accessible and widely 
scattered periodicals and poetry collections. Yet when these, too, 
are assembled their numbers become just as impressive as those 
of the author’s major productions. Indeed, between 1750 and 1825 
they were the most profusely imitated and translated lyries of the 
times, equalled only by versions from Anacreon. 

There are a number of reasons that can serve as explanations 
for the unprecedented attraction of these shorter pieces. 1) To- 
gether with the melodramas they are admirable mirrors of the spirit 
of the age. 2) The canzonette cantatas, epithalamii, and the ariette 
had been set to musie and were sung in Italian everywhere in 
Kurope. They were the song-hits of the day, the most popular of 
any of them being the Canzonetta a Nice: Grazie agl’inganni tuor. 
We ean catch a glimpse of its popularity, as far as Spain is con- 
cerned, in a curious letter written by Metastasio to his gemello 
adorabile, Farinello. 

Oh, caro Farinello, quale agitazione, qual tumulto, qual tempesta mi 
avete risvegliata nell’animo, confidandomi le tanto grandi, quanto poco 
meritate fortune della mia Nice! Voi che conoscete la vanita dei poeti non 
mi tacete alcuna circostanza di quelle che possono farla crescere sino al 
sommo della sua elevazione. Non vi contentate d’assicurarmi che la mia 
Nice si canta sovente sulle sponde del real Manzanare: mi fate intender 
DA CHI, e come, et in qual sublime recesso, e fra quale illustre e felice 
compagnia! Ne siete contento di questo: mi fate una rispettosa si, ma 
esattissima enumerazione delle veramente pili che umane qualita di 
quella Deita che rende felice cotesto clima con la sua presenza, e tanti, 
tanti altri, con gl’influgsi suoi. Insomma io m’accorgo benissimo del 
vostro maligno piacere nel considerarmi agitato fra la superbia e la 
confusione, fra la compiacenza e l’invidia. Oh fortunata mia Nice! Chi 
avrebbe mai preveduto ch’io dovessi invidiarti? Con quanta venerazione 
dovroé riguardarti in avvenire?? 

3) Though beginning to decline as the language of cultured so- 
ciety Italian was still studied and spoken by a very considerable 
number of people. It was spoken at the Austrian court. In Am- 
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sterdam most of the nobility was conversant with it as we can glean 
from a letter by the Lucchese merchant, Ottavio Sardi: 


Tutto quello che pud costituire all’onore della nostra Toscana favella 
mi @ troppo a cuore poterne tacere. Sappiate dunque, che qui in Am- 
sterdam @ moltissimo onorata e ben voluta, non essendovi per cosi dire 
Dama o Cavaliere di condizione, che non ne sappia qualche cosa o che 
non procuri di saperne. Gia molti e molti la parlano molto bene, ed 
alcuni benissimo, in particolare que’ cavalieri che han viaggiato in Italia. 
Il Metastasio @ in gran voga, ed @ cognito tanto quanto in Italia, se non 
altro per ragione delle sue arie.’’ D’Amsterdam, 9 gennaio 1775.° 


In England where similar conditions prevailed Philip Mazzei, 
friend of Jefferson, found it advisable to alter his tutorial program 
by starting with Metastasio. 

Andai subito da Milady Talbot e siccome non era per anche la stagione 
d’andare in campagna, si comincid a leggere i poeti in citta. Non com- 
messi pit l’errore di far leggere l’Ariosto prima de! Tasso. Principiai 


col Metastasio, dopo le feci leggere il Tasso, poi l’Orlando Innamorato 
prima del Furioso, e terminai colla Divina Commedia di Dante.‘ 


Baretti in his Frusta Letteraria,’ reports that he found many 
Englishmen who could recite the Canzonetta a Nice from memory. 
And in America young Thomas Jefferson practised his Italian by 
copying Metastasian poems in his notebooks.° 

4) Through the great prestige that they had won for themselves 
outstanding individuals contributed their share in the populariza- 
tion: Baretti in England, Rousseau in France, Farinello in Spain. 

As to eighteenth century opinions on the shorter poems as ex- 
pressed by non-Italians they are meagre but enthusiastic: 

Joseph Warton in his Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 
states that: ‘‘Metastasio is a much better lyric poet’’ (i.e. than 
Petrarch).’ Edward Taylor in Cursory Remarks on Tragedy’ states 
about the Canzonetta a Nice: ‘‘as long as simplicity, elegance, un- 
rivalled sweetness of language and the most exquisite sensibility of 
soul are qualities to be esteemed in an author so long will these 
poems be read and admired.’’ 

Jean Baptiste Christophe Grainville in the avant-propos of his 
Isméne et Tarsis ... Suivi d’une premiére traduction de quelques 
poésies légéres de Métastase. Paris, 1784 (151-153) is more diffuse 
and artistic in his appreciation: 

On peut traduire avec succés un Historien, un Philosophe, un Roman- 
cier, un Auteur tragique ou Comique; mais ces ouvrages legers dont 


souvent le plus gran mérite dépend du choix des expressions; ces saillies 
échappés a la pétulance et a la gaieté d’unconvien aimable; ces éclairs de 
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sentiment qui ne doivent leur existence qu’aux transports d’un Amant 
heureux et satisfait; tous ces riens charmants, fruits de l’amour, du 
caprice ou du plaisir, comment les faire passer dans une langue étrangére, 
et conserver la délicatesse, la naiveté, la fraicheur, le coloris qui les 
embellit? Comment fixer ces graces toujours indépendantes, toujours 
promptes a fuir la main qui s’efforce de les saisir? Nous manquons 
d’ailleurs de cette foule de diminutifs qui donne au style un air enfantin: 
notre langue trop prude et trop réservée, ne connait point la variété sans 
nombre des tours et des mignardises italiennes. Je ne me suis point 
dissimulé toutes ces difficultés, et cependant je hasarde ces faibles essais, 
persuadé que, malgré les défauts de ma traduction, on verra toujours 
avec plaisir les jeux de la Muse du plus gran poéte dramatique dont 
s’honore I’Italie. 

Dans ces bagatelles que l’occasion faisoit naitre, on retrouve la clarté, 
la précision, l’élégance et la facilité qui caractérisent les autres Ouvrages 
de Métastase. Les détails les plus minutieux acquiérent sous sa plume 
une importance et un intérét qui nous enchantent. Rien de plus délicat 
que la chanson a Nice; c’est un chef d’oeuvre digne du beau siécle 
d’Auguste. On en peut dire autant de ses Cantates. Idylles, Epitalames, 
etc. ol, selon M. Baretti, il a déployé plus de richesses et d’imagination 
que dans ses drames. Défions nous cependant de cet excés d’enthousiasme. 
On peut, je crois, accorder 4 Métastase dans ce genre agréable, une 
superiorité marquée sur ces imitateurs, sans adopter une opinion ainsi 
singuliére que celle de son compatriote: peut-étres méme trouvera-t-il 
parmi nous des Censeurs qui lui reprocheront avec raison d’avoir sacrifié 
de tems en tems au gofit de sa nation; mais ses taches sont légéres, et 
des beautés sans nombre les font bient6t oublier.’ 


* a e 

It might have been possible for me to write a long monograph 
on the translations and imitations of Metastasio’s shorter poems 
and their translators and imitators, which was, in fact, my original 
intention. However, in view of the large amount of material in- 
volved, I have decided to stop with my preliminary step, that of 
presenting the subject in bibliographical form. Others will, I 

hope, eventually assume the task of preparing special studies. 

JosEPH G. FucILLA 


TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS 
I. THE CANZONETTE 
LA LIBERTA 
Grazie agl’inganni tuoi. . . 
ENGLISH VERSIONS 


Thanks, Celia, to your artful wiles... 
London Mag., XX, 1751, 69-70. 
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Thanks, dear coquet, indulgent cheat .. . 
London Mag., X XVI, 1757, 303-04; Dodsley: A Collection of 
Poems, 11, London, 1766, 306-09. 

The indulgent gods unveiling thy deceit .. . 
London Mag., XXVII, 1758, 532; Annual Register, I, 1758, 
422-23. 

Phoebe, thank thy false heart, it has fix’d my repose... . 
Dodsley : loc. cit., 309-12. Translated by Mr. Roderick. 

Thanks, Cloe, the coquetting art... 
Dodsley : loc. cit., 302-05. 

Thanks, Nice, to thy treacherous arts. . 
British Mag., V1, 1765, 485; Annual Register, VII, 1765, 281; 
Court Miscellany, 11, 1766, 345; Bee, VI, 1791, 34-35 (under 
name of Reverend Mr. M’Arden addressing Bella rather than 
Nice, and with slight variants) ; American Universal Mag., IV, 
1797, 140-42. 

The tender look, the winning smile.. . 
Isaac Pecatus Shard in Scots Mag., XXXII, 1770, 386; Lon- 
don Chronicle, XXVIII, 1770, 20. 

Thanks to thine own perfidious wiles .. . 
P. H.: Edinburgh Mag., X, 1789, 213-14; Anon. in Gentleman’s 
Mag., XI, 1791, 64-65; Poems Translated from the Italian. 
Coventry, 1790, 41-44. 

Thanks, Nie-cey, thy coquettish airs. . 
Monthly Mirror, I1, 1796, 243-46. 

Nisa, thy pow’r is flown... 
Dr. Burney’s Memoirs of Metastasio. London, 1796, 129-32; 
Annual Register, XX XVIII, 1796, 188-91; Scots Mag., LVII, 
1796, 907-08.” 

Thanks for thy conduct, cruel fair... 
Meteors. London, 1800, 151-54. 

Thanks, fair Urania, to your scorn... 
Sir Charles Sedley: A Collection of Poems. London, 1816, 
108-09. 

Now, thanks to the gods, the just rulers above... 
Scots Mag., XCIV (n.s. XV) 1824, 729; New York Library 
Gazette and Phi Beta Kappa Repository, 1, 1825-26, 282-83. 
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Thanks to thy deceiving! .. . 


W.J. Walter: Godey’s Lady’s Book, XX, 1840. 





At length I breathe—at length I’m free... 
George Sidney: The Rape of the Kiss. London, n.d. 63-7: 
FRENCH VERSIONS 
Tes trahisons m’ouvrent les yeux . 
M. Chollet and Marquis de Sennectére: Vouveaur Amusemens 
du Cocur et de l’Esprit, VIL, 1740, 247-51. 
Grace a vos trahisons, Lucile, je respire.. . 
M. de Bainville: Nouveaux Amusemens du Coeur et de l’Esprit, 
LX, 1741, 189-91. 
O Nice! graces a tes fourberies, a la fin je respire.. . 
Journal Etranger, Feb. 1755, 220-23. 
Grace a ta perfidie a la fin je respire .. , 
Anon.: Nouveaur Choir de Piéces tirées des Anciens et des 
autres Journeaux, LX, 1761, 57-61. 
Grace a ta perfidie a la fin je respire... 
Hornot: Nouveaur Choir de Picéces tirées des Anciens Mercures 
LXXXI, 1762, 77-81. 
Sans dépit, sans légereté 
J. F. Saint-Lambert: Les Saisons. Poéme. Amsterdam, 1769, 
211-12. 
Oui, grace a toi, perfide Nice... 
J. A. Nicod: Mercure de France, X, 1802, 195.” 
Ton changement, Nicé, m’a rendu mons repos. . . 
Madame de Bocage: Recueil des Oeuvres, tome IIT, XL, 1804, 
135-37. 
Grace a tant de tromperies . . 
J.J. Rousseau: Oeuvres Completes, tome V, Paris, 1859, 468-70." 
J’ai compris |’erreur de mes yeux... 
Paul Bailliére: Poétes Lyriques d’Italie et d’Espagne. Paris, 
1911, 142-44. 
GERMAN VERSION 


Dank, Iris, deiner Tiicke .. . 
J. D. Gries: Gedichte und Poetische Ubersetzungen, vol. II. 


Stutgart, 1829, 238-42. 
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PORTUGUESE VERSIONS 


Bem hajao os teus enganos.. . 
Anon: A Libertade, canconeta de Metastasio: com a imitagao 
de J. J. Rousseau . . . Lisboa, 1810. Though the initial line is 
the same as in the version below, this is a different poem. 


Bem hajao os teus enganos.. . 
A Libertade do Senhor Pedro Metastasio, Poeta com a tra- 
duccao franceza de M. Rousseau, e a Portugueza de Termindo 
Pastor Arcade. Lisboa, 1773; also in Obras Ineditas dos nossos 
Insignes Poetas, Tomo, I, Lisboa, 1791, 216-20; and A Liber- 
tade, canconeta de Metastasio: com a imitacao franceza de J. J. 
Rousseau . .. Lisboa, 1810. Translator is J. Basilio. 


RUMANIAN VERSION 
Dupa stata cochetarie.. . 
Grigore Alexandreseu. Cited by R. Ortiz in Per la Storia della 
Cultura Italiana in Rumania. Buearest, 1916, 238. 


SPANISH VERSIONS AND IMITATIONS 


Ya gracias a los dioses.. . 
Gaspar de Jovellanos: Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, 


XLVI, 13. 
Merced a tus traiciones .. . 
Meléndez Valdéz: Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, LXIII, 
121-22. 
Cuan en vano evitar quieran... 
Manuel Maria de Arjona: Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, 
LXITI, 527-28. 
Feliz el alma que huye... 
Alberto Lista: Biblioteca de autores Espanoles, UX VII, 359. 
Oy6, Elisa, mis votos.. . 
Alberto Lista: Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, LX VII, 367. 
iracias a tus traiciones .. . 
Juan Egafia: Ocios Filoséficos y Poéticos en la Quinta de las 
Delicias. Londres, 1829, 191-3-5-7-9. 
Gracias, Nise, a tus engafios.. . 
Teodoro Guerrero: Revista de Ciencias, Literatura y Artes 
(Sevilla), V, 1859, 624-25; also in Fermin Figuera: Noches 
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literarias en Casa de Nicolas Azacarte, La Habana, 1866, 
301-06, and in J. L. Estelrich: Poetas Liricos Italianos tra- 
ducidos en verso. Palma de Mallorea, 1891, 64-68.” 


LA PARTENZA 


Ecco quel fiero istante ... 


ENGLISH VERSIONS 

Behold the fatal hour arrive. . 
London Mag., X XVII, 1758, 145. 

Adieu, my fair!—this hapless day ... 
Annual Register, XIII, 1765, 287-88. British Mag., V1, 1765, 
434; Universal Mag., XX XVII, 1765, 97-98; id. LXIV, 1779, 
where it appeared with the initials A.M.E. but lacking the 
third, fifth and sixth stanzas; Columbian Mag., IV, 1790, 
186-87; Lady’s Mag., XXI, 1790, 495. 

Ah Delia! see the fatal hour... 
Elizabeth Carter: Poems on Several Occasions. London, 1776, 
51-53; also Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter . 
London, 1807, 417-19. 

Oh eruel hour that bids us part!... 
P. Homer: Gentleman’s Mag., LX, Part I, 1790, 353-54; 
Poems Translated from the Italian of Metastasio. Coventry, 
1790, 44-46. 

At length the parting hour is come!... 
N.: Cabinet (Norwich), III, 1795, 229-31. 

The fatal moment now draws near... 
Translations Chiefly from the Italian of Petrarch and Metasta- 
sio. By ***(i.e. Thos. Le Mesurier) M.A. Fellow of New Col- 
lege. Oxford, 1795, 107-13. 

Nisa, the dreadful time... 
Charles Burney; Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Abate Metastasio, I, London, 1796, 350-53; British Critic, VII 
1796, 659. 

The hour is come, how shall I tell... 
Monthly Mirror, II, 1796, 305-06. 

Absent from thee how can this bleeding breast . . . 
E. Gardner: Lady’s Mag., X XIX, 1798, 373. 
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The fatal hour is come at last... 
J. A.: Monthly Mag., XVIII, 1804, 517. 

Alas! the fatal hour is come .. . 
Dabney Carr Terrell: The Virginia Library Museum and 
Journal of Belles Lettres, Arts and Sciences, July 1, 1829, 
40-41." 

The hour is come replete with woes... 
Scots Mag., XCIV (ns. XV), 1825, 104. 

The fatal moments come and fly ... 
In Un Italofilo Americano di Cent’Anni Fa: Richard Henry 
Wilde. Con versioni inedite di poemi italiani. Ed. Chandler 
B. Beall. 2 Reprinted from Bergomum, no. 2, 1939. Bergamo, 
1939, 41-42. 

The hour is come! Love, fare thee well! .. . 
Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley: Translations: Poems, Anci- 
ent and Modern. London, 1862, 101-07. 

O bosom-rending action! ... 
George Sidney: The Rape of the Kiss. London, n.d. pp. 74-78. 

Behold the fatal instant near.. . 
Under initials E.B. in John Cam Hobhouse: Jmitations and 
Translations from Ancient and Modern Classics. London, 
1809, 211-14. 


FRENCH VERSIONS 


Charmante Nicé, voici l’heure .. . 
Mme. du Boceage: Recueil des Oeuvres, tome III, Lyon, 1764, 
334-35. 

**Le Départ.’’ 
G...1ldeP...te: Almanach des Dames, 1807, 72. 

‘‘La partenza di Nice.’’ 
Traduite en vers francaise par M. Barzilay. Paris, Carpentier, 
Méricourt, 1829. In La Littérature Francaise Contemporaine, 
1827-49. By E. Bourquelot and A. Maurez, Paris, 1854, Vol. V. 


GERMAN VERSIONS 


Da schligt des Absehieds Stunde... 
Eschenburg: Almanach der Deutschen Musen, aus dem Jahr, 
1773, 39-41. 
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Schon naht die Scheiden Stunde . 
Carol Pichler: Gedichte, Wien, 1814, 48-50. 

Sie schlagt die bange Stunde. . 
J. D. Gries: Gedichte und Poetische Ubersetzungen, Vol. U1, 
Stutgart, 1829, 248-50. 


RUMANIAN VERSION 
lat’a sosit minutu... 
Iancu Vacarescu: Quoted by R. Ortiz in Per la Storia della 
Cultura Italiana in Rumania. Buearest, 1916, 238. 


SPANISH VERSIONS AND IMITATIONS 
Adios, mi dulee vida... 
Meléndez Valdés: Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, UXII11, 125. 
Venid, venid, piadosos .. . 
Nicasio Alvarez de Cienfuegos: Biblioteca de Autores Espano- 
les, LXVII, 9. 
Ya lleg6 el fiero instante... 
Juan Bautista de Arriaza: Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, 
LXVII, 136-37. 
Este es el duro instante .. . 
Tomas de Iriarte: Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, UXIII, 65. 
Llegé el terrible instante... 
Eusebio Blasco: Soledades, Madrid, 1883, 24. 


PALINODIA 
Place gli sdegni tuoi. . 


ENGLISH VERSIONS 
O cease, my fair, that stern disdain. . 
Translations Chiefly from the Italian Petrarch and Metasta- 
sio by ***(i.e. Thos. Le Mesurier) M.A. Fellow of New Col- 
lege. Oxford, 1795, 93-105, 
Forego, my Ni-cey, thy disdain . . 
Monthly Mirror, 11, 1796, 246-48. 
FRENCH VERSIONS 
Grace 4 charmante douceur .. . 


Nouveaux Choir de Piéces tirées des Anciens Mercures et des 
autres Journeaux, LX, 1761, 57-60. 
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Ah! pardonne, adorable Nice. . . 
M. Tardy: Mercure de France, No. LXXIX, 1803; Almanach 


des Muses, XL, 1804, 139-43. 
GERMAN VERSION 
Vergieb’ mir meine Tiicke.. . 
J. D. Gries: Gedichte und Poetische Ubersetzungen, Vol. II, 
“tutgart, 1828, 243-47. 
SPANISH VERSIONS 
Cuan en vano evitar quieren... 
Manuel Maria de Arjona: Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, 
LXIIi, 527-28. 
Perd6n de mis traiciones . . 
Estébanez Calderén: Obras, [V-Poesias. Madrid, 1889, 191-95. 
Gracias, Nise, a tus encantos... 
Fermin Figuera: Esclavitud. Respuesta a una Poesia de Me- 
tastasio, Traducida por mi querido amigo Teodoro Guerrero. 
in Noches Literartas en Casa de Nicolas Azacarte, I. La Ha- 
bana, 1865, 247-50. 
L’ESTATE 
Or che niega i doni suai... . 
Iarewell! mild Spring! farewell, each early flow’r.. . 
The Works of Mrs. Chapone, Vol. 11, Dublin, 1776, 85-93. 
Also Miscellanies in Prose and verse, London, 1783, 167-81; 
Works of Mrs. Chapone, London, 1807, 177-91, Vol. IV; Mis- 
cellanies in Prose and Verse, London, 1810, 111-25; Works of 
Mrs. Chapone. New York, 1818, 127-37, Vol. IV. 
Now that the season of soft show’rs.. . 
Monthly Mirror, I1, 1796, 179-82. 
Now Spring withdraws her milder beaming ray .. . 
Signed N.N.S. Liverpool, May 9, Monthly Mag., VIII, 641-42. 


PRIMAVERA 
Gia riede primavera... 
Gia riede primavera... 
Jean Baptiste Christophe Grainville: Isméne et Tarsis, ou la 
Colére de Vénus, roman poétique suivi d’une premiére tra- 
duction de quelques poésies légéres de Métastase. London, 


Paris, 1784, 72-73. 
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II. CANTATAS 
Collections 

Grainville, Jean Baptiste Christophe: Jsméne et Tarsis, ou la Colére 
de Vénus, roman poétique suivi d’un premiére traduction de 
quelques poésies légéres de Métastase. London, Paris, 1874. 
[Contains: Le nom (55-56), Le songe (56-57), L’Exeuse 
(58-59), Le Retour (60-61), La Tempéte (62-64), Le Printemps 
(64-65), L’Hiver (66-67), Le Triomphe de la gloire (68-70), 
La Péche (71-72), La Jalousie (74-75) |. 

Cantates de Métastase, traduites en vers libres, Paris, 1798, 1807. 

Hoole, John: Dramas and other Poems of the Abbé Metastasvo. 

Vols. I and III, London, 1800. 
[Contains: The Exeuse (I, 419-21), The Advice (1, 422-24), 
The Storm (I, 425-27), Jealousy (I, 428-29), The Obstacle 
(I, 431-32), Fishing (III, 401-02), The Dream (III, 403-05), 
The Name (III, 406-07), Spring (III, 408-09), The Return 
(III, 411-13), First Love (III, 414-15), Timid Love (III, 
416-17), The Nest of Loves (III, 418-19.) ] 

A. de Labouisse-Rochefort: Jdylles imitées des Cantates italiennes 
de Métastase, suivies du premier livre des Amours a Eléonore. 
Paris, 1804. 

M. Métral: Cantatas. trad. en vers libres. Grenoble, 1807. 

Chansons et Cantates de Métastase, traduites en vers francais, avec 
le text en regard par L. Dufour. Paris, 1838. 

Cantates de Métastase traduites en vers libres, suivi du Congrés 
de Cythére tiré des Oeuvres d’Algarotti, Paris, 1807.” 


L’AMOR TIMIDO 
Che vuoi mio core? Chi desta . 

Gentle zephyr as you fly... 

I. C. in Monthly Mirror, II, 1797, 306. 

(trans. of iast part of Cantata) 
D’owt te vient, o mon coeur, ce délier insensé.. . 

Auguste de Labouisse: Esprit des Journeauz, fév. 1798, 154-56. 
Ah! gentle zephyr, ah! if e’er... 

Dublin Penny Journal, I, 1832-33, p. 93. 

(Partial trans. ) 
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IL CONSIGLIO 


Ascolta, amico tirsi, ascolta e credi.. . 


Listen, o Thrysis, and believe, my friend... 
Monthly Mag., XXVIII, 1809, 293-4. 


LA GELOSIA 


Perché, compagne amate ... 


Eléonore, 6 mon amie. . 

A. de Labouisse: Mercure de France, No. CLXVIII, 1804. 
O Nice, pardon, pouting, witching girl! 

Monthly Mag., XXVIII, 1809, 294 


L’INCIAMPO 


Orgoglioso fiumicello .. . 


Quels torrens ont produit ce changement soudain .. . 
Mercure de France, X, 1802, 577. 
Orgueilleux enfant de l’orage.. . 
Berquin: Oeuvres complétes (Regnauld Warin ed. 1802), Vol. 
XV, 65-67. A revised version of B’s poem is to be found in 
La Harpe: Correspondance Littéraire, 11, 1804, 333-34. 
Ruisselet orgueilleux de progrés de tes ondes . . 
Auguste de Labouisse: Mercure de France, No. CLXIII, 1804, 
Almanach des muses, XLII, 1806, 199-200. 
Proud little streamlet, whose unsparing hand... 
Monthly Mag., XXVIII, 1809, 292. 
Ruisseau, de ton onde argentine... 
M. L’Ecluse (d’Angers) : Almanach des Muses, 1810, 255. 


IL NOME 


Scriva in te l’amato nome . 


O verdant Laurel at whose foot reclin’d ... 
William Parsons: The Florence Miscellany, Florence, 1785, 151. 
On thy grey bark, in witness of my flame... 
Charlotte Smith: Elegiac Sonnets and other Poems, Vol. I, 
London, 1797. 
Arbre chéri du Dieu du jour... 
Kérivalant: La Décade Philosophique, Littéraire et Politique, 
VI, 1797, 428-29. 
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LA PESCA 
Come pensive fair, whilst soft approaching night .. . 
L. A.: Monthly Mag., V, 1789, 41. 
Ven, ya baja la noche, amada mia. . 
Alberto Lista: Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, UXVII, 320. 
Déja la nuit vers nous s’avance.. . 
Ph. de Pas: Almanach des Dames (Paris et Tubingue) 1817, 
162. . 
PRIMAVERA 
Oh dio, Fileno, oh Dio! ... 
Déja j’ai vu le verger... 
A. V. Arnault: Oeuvres 1V-Fables et Poésies Diverses. Paris, 
1825, 413-18. Composed in 1785. 
Observe, my Henry, where yon spreading plain. . . 
N.: Cabinet (Norwich) III, 1796, 227-29. 
The smiling spring once more is seen . 
Monthly Mirror, {1, 1796, 177-79. 
Ah me! again Fileno dear... 
One of the editors of the Meteors: Meteors, London, 1800, 
69-71 (Under title: The Parting). 
Le gazon, cher Philinte, commence a reverdir.. . 
J. A. Nicod: Mercure de France, No. XCI, 1803. 
La Nuit, des cieux noireit l’azur... 
A. de Labouisse: Mercure de France, CLXVIII, 1804. 
IL PRIMO AMORE 
Ah, troppo é ver! Quell’amoroso ardore ... 
Ah! me how true that from that breast .. . 
P. Homer: Gentleman’s Mag., LX, Part I, 1790, 710. 
Hélas! rien n’éteint done cette flamme amoureuse . 
Auguste de Labouisse: Almanach des muses, XLII, 1806, 41-42. 
Alas, how true that from the breast .. . 
Poems translated from the Italian of Metastasio. Coventry, 
1790, 39-40. 
Qué bien dijo, amor, quien dijo... 
Alberto Lista: Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, LXVII, 358. 
IL RITORNO 
Qual nuova, Irene, é quest’insolita freddezza.. . 
The tedious hours of exile past... 
Recluse: Monthly Mirror, I1, 1796, 306-08. 
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What now, what unaccustom’d coldness say .. . 
Monthly Mag., XXVIII, 1809, 292. 
LA SCUSA 
No, perdonami, A Clort, io non intendo .. . 


Pardon me, dear Cloris, for I wist not why... 
P. H.: Gentleman’s Mag., LX, Part I, 1790, 448-49. 


Pardonne-moi; non, je ne comprends rien .. . 
Auguste de Labouisse: Mercure de France, No. CLX XX, 1804; 


Almanach des Muses, XLIV, 1808, 211-12. 


IL SOGNO 
Pur nel sogno almen talora... 


Toi dont j’adore les attraits .. . 
A. de Labouisse: Mercure de France, No. CLXXI, 1804. 


She whose love my life endears .. . 
Sir John Kingston: Day Dreams, London, 1879, 175. 


LA TEMPESTA 
No, non turbati, 0 Nice... 


O frown not, Julia, never will I more... 
J.G.: European Mag. and London Rev., XXX, 1796. 


Pourquoi prendre, o Thémire, un maintien si sévére?.. . 
Berquin : Oeuvres complétes de Berquin (ed. Regnault-Warin) 


Vol. XV, 1802, 55-57. 
Va, ne crains plus un amour téméraire .. . 
M. Justin: Almanach des muses, 1810, 139. 


TRIONFO DELLA GLORIA 
Dell’oziosa Sciro ... 
Dans |’oisive Seyros, délicieux séjour... 
A. de Labouisse: Mercure de France, No. CX XIX, 1804. 
Ill. EPITHALAMII 


Altri di Cadmo, e dell’offeso Atri dee... 


The heroie toils and strifes let others sing... . 
Poems translated from the Italian of Metastasio. Coventry, 


1790. 
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Su le floride sponde . . . 
Cloath’d with splendour from above... 
P. K. G.: Poetical Works of J. Tyson, Grammarian and Mathe- 
matician. Leeds. Gentleman’s Mag., LX, Part I, 1790, 356-57. 
Descend, sweet queen of life and love... 
L. Greaves: European Mag., XX XIII, 1798, 332; Anon.: Scots 
Mag., LX, 1798, 469-70. 
Oh! lovely Venus! goddess bright!.. . 
John Cam Hobhouse: Jmitations and Translations from An- 
cient and Modern Classics. London, 1809, 207-09. 


IV. SONNETS 
Che speri, instabil Dea, di sassi e spine... . 


Inconstant Goddess! what can the incline. . 
P.H.: Gentleman’s Mag., LXI, 1791, 65; Poems translated 
from the Italian of Metastasio. Coventry, 1790, 48. 

What hop’st thou, Goddess, when thy ceaseless care .. . 
L. A.: Monthly Mag., VIII, 1799, 890; Poetical Register, IV, 
1804, 378. 

Fortune! why thus, where’er my footsteps tread .. . 
The Poetical Works of Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Philadelphia, 
Grigg & Elliott, 1841, 260. 

Why dost thou seek, o fickle fortune... 
James Glassford : Lyrical Compositions Selected from the Ital- 
ian Poets. Edinburgh, 1846, 479. 

What wouldst thou changeful power with thorns and rocks .. . 
August: Literary World, IV, 1849, 270. 


Da folto bosco al chiaro di nemico.. . 


From the dark covert of the wilderness .. . 

James Glassford: Lyrical Compositions, op. cit. 481. 
Favole e sogni io fingo, e pure in carte... 

Fables and dreams my sportive genius feigns.. . 
Elizabeth Carter: Poems on Several Occasions. London, 1776, 
49; Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter . . . London, 
1807, 415; Laura or an Anthology of Sonnets, IIT. London, 
1813. 

These are my dreams and these the scenes I feign .. . 
The Columbian Mag. or Monthly Miscellany, 1, 1787, 559. 
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The dreams and fables which | often feign . . . 
Charles Burney: Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 


Abate Metastasio, I, London, 1796, 85. 


Whilst dreams and tales unreal I devise... 
E. B.: Monthly Mag., XXIV, 1805, 367; John Cam Hobhouse : 


Imitations and Translations from Ancient and Modern Classics. 
London, 1809, 250. 


Fables and dreams I feign. Yet while my lyre... 
C. L. (Capel Loft): Laura or an Anthology of Sonnets, IIT, 


No. eecii. London, 1813. 
Fables and dreams I feign and feigning strive... 
James Glassford: Lyrical Compositions ... op. cit. 483. 
Fancies and fables into being I eall... 
Lorna de’ Luechi: An Anthology of Italian Poems. New York, 
1922, 177. 
Leggiadra rosa le cui pure foglie . 
Pure virgin Rose, whose fair unsullied flower... 
Poems translated from the Italian of Metastasio. Coventry, 
1790, 49. 
Oh! lovely Rose, whose opening leaflets gay . . 
John Cam Hobhouse: Jmitations and Translations from An- 
cient and Modern Classics. London, 1809, 210. Signed E. B. 


Sweet rose! whose tender foliage to expand... 
The Poetical Works of Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Philadelphia, 


1841, 258-59. 
O fair, unsullied Rose, whose leaf was fed... 
James Glassford: Lyrical Compositions ... op. cit. 477. 
Nudo al volgo profan mai non s’espose .. . 
Wisdom has not exposed without a veil... 
James Glassford: Lyrical Compositions ... op. cit. 473. 
O qual, Teresa, al tuo splendor natia.. . 


O great Theresa, what new glories flow... 
Charles Burney: Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Abate Metastasio, II. London, 1796, 222. 
Perché bramar la vita? e qual in lei... 
What is in life to love? And does it yield... 
James Glassford: Lyrical Compositions ... op. cit. 485. 
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Quanto ingiusto, o miei figli . 
Unjust is heav’n to you and me, my song... 
P. H.: Gentleman’s Mag., LX, Part I, 1790, 448; Poems trans- 
lated from the Italian of Metastasio. Coventry, 1790, 48. 


Questo Fiume real, che le bell’onde . . . 
The regal flood, which from illustrious height . . . 
James Glassford: Lyrical Compositions .. . op. cit. 475. 
V. ODE 
SOPRA IL SANTISSIMO NATALE 
(ria porta il sol dall’oceano fuora ... 
The sun has raised above the holy bed... 
James Glassford: Lyrical Compositions ... op. cit., 461-69. 
VI. ARIETTE 
Mrs. Felicia Hemans: Poetical Works .. . 
Adriano, 1; 3: Sprezza i furor il vento . 


Would’st thou to love of danger speak . . . 260. 
Alcide al Bivio, 1; 5: Quell’onda che ruina .. . 

The torrent wave, that breaks with foree .. . 258. 
Attilio Regolo, 1; 6: Sol puo dir che sia contento.. . 

Oh! those alone, whose severed hearts . . . 260. 
Morte d’Abele, Parte Il: Dunque si sfoga in pianto... 

In tears, the heart opprest with grief .. . 256. 


Temistocle, 1, 3: Al furor d’avversa sorte 
I11, 3: Ah! frenate ’l pianto tmbelle 


He shall not dread misfortune’s angry mien. . . 258. 
Ah cease—those fruitless tears refrain . . . 260. 


Other Translations of the Ariette 


Adriano, I, 3: Della man del nemico . 
Yet from my hand and deadly blow . 
The Bee, 1V, 1791, 112. 
Artarserse, III, 1: L’onda del mar diviso ... 
Parting from it’s parent main... 
Aberdeen Mag, or Universal Repository, I, 1796, 307. 
Parting from it’s native main... 
L. A.: Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitive Poetry 
for 1802. London, 1803, 24.” 
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Waters from the ocean borne... 

Dr. Beattie: Portfolio, new series IV, 1807, 155. 
Water from Ocean divided... 

Richard Henry Wilde: op. cit. 40-41. 
The waters of the sea go freely under... 

Southern Literary Messenger, XXVIII, 1849, 9. 


idem, I, 15 and II, 12. In Ludvig Holberg: Fire Arier og et Chor 
i det heroiske Skuespil Artaxerxes. Copenhagen, 1768.” 


Catone in Utica, I, 15: EB follia se nascondete . . . 
C’est folie, o tendres amants... 
A de Labouisse: Almanach des Dames, 1814, 135.” 


Clemenza di Tito, I, 2: Deh, se piacer mi vuoi... 
Would you hope to gain my heart! ... 
Samuel Johnson: British Poets, Chiswick, 1822, 225.” 


L’Eroe Cinese, Il, 4 and III, 5: Quando il mar biancheggia e 
freme ... Avran le serpi, o care... 
When white the ocean foams on high .. . 
Richard Alsop: manuscript at Yale University Library. 
The serpent and the timid dove... 
R. Alsop: Monthly Mag., I, 1799, 400. 


Ezio, 11, 8: Nasce in bosco in rozza cuna... 
Nace en un bosque venturoso nifio.. . 
Rafael Tamayo: Poesias. Londres, 1884 


Giuseppe Riconosciuto, Parte I: Se ciascun l’interno affanno. .. . 
If every one’s internal care... 
G. P. R. James: Brother Jonathan, V1, 1843, 203; Dublin 
Penny Journal, I, 1832-33, 122. 


Olimpiade, II, 5: Siam navi all’onde algenti.. . 
Men are like ships upon the main .. . 
Boston Weekly Mag., III, 1805, 88. 


Semiramide, I, 15: Rondinella a cui rapita... 
II, 6: Il pastor se torna aprile... 
The swallow deprived of her love... 
R. Alsop: Monthly Mag., I, 1799, 399. 
Forgetful of the winter’s cold... 
R. Alsop, loc. cit., 399. 
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Siroes, 1. 9: L’onda che mormora .. . 
The flood whose wave in murmurs soft... 
R. Alsop: manuscript in Yale University Library. 
Trionfo d’Amore: Sembra gentile . 
How in the depth of winter rude... 
Dublin Penny Journal, I, 1832-33, 122.” 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS PIECES 

Azione Teatrale: La Pace fra la Virti e la bellezza. 
The light divine of beauty’s heav’nly ray... 

Charles Burney: Memoirs, op. cit. III, 339-40. 
La Strada della Gloria: Sogno—Gia l’ombrosa del giorno atra 
nemica ... 
Now had light’s gloomy enemy o’er all... 
Poems translated from the Italian of Metastasio. Coven- 
try, 1790, 25-32. 

Unidentified: Traduction faite par une femme d’une chanson 
italienne de 1’ Abbé Metastasio, intitulée: L’ Automne a Glycere : 
Depuis 1|’instant ot Glycére . . . Nouveaur Choir de Pieces 
tirées des Anciens Mercures et des autres Journeaux, LXVI, 
1761, 111-12. 

Col Sol nasce e col Sol muore il bel fiore ... 
Met de morgenzon verschijnt . . .Vol. III, Willem Bilderdijk: 
P. C. Hooft, Gedichten. Leiden, 1823, 9.” 
Nein! nicht besiegt, mit festem Heldengange .. . 
J. D. Gries: Gedichte und Poetische Ubersetzungen. Stut- 
gart, 1829, vol. II, 237. 
O Lord, permit me, now my race is over. . 
T’offro il tuo proprio figlio... 
Charles Burney: Memoirs .. . op. cit. III, 288. 
Porque la vida nos parece bella... . 
Juan E. Hartzenbusch: Obras-Poesias. Madrid, 1887, 


121-22.” 


*The most complete list of translations can be found in the Library 
of Congress: Catalogue of Opera Librettos. Washington, D. C., 1914. 

2 See Lettere di P. Metastasio (ed. Carducci). Bologna, 1883, Vol. I, 203. 

*From “Dalle Lettere di Ottavio Sardi (1755-1775),” Miscellanea Luc- 
chese di Studi Storici. Lucca, 1931, 333. 

*The letter can be read in Richard C. Garlick, Jr., Philip Mazzei, 
Friend of Jefferson: his Life and Letters. Baltimore, 1933, p. 22. 
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5 See Scritti... (ed. Menghini). Firenze, 1935, 202. 
*See Angelina La Piana. La Cultura Americana e Italia. Torino, 


1938, 51. 

* Second edition, 1762, p. 64. 

’ See Roderick Marshall, Italy in English Literature: 1755-1815. New 
York, 1934, 139. Though this book is packed with interesting information, 
the author’s neglect of materials in periodical literature makes it very 
incomplete. A supplementary volume should be published on the subject. 

* Thanks are due to Antonio Pace of Syracuse University for copying 
this preface for me. 

“In his review of Burney’s Memoirs ... in the British Critic, VII, 
1796, 659, the reviewer makes the following comment on this version: 
“Among the detached poems of Metastasio no one has been more celebrated 
than his La Libertad or farewell to Nice, beginning Grazie aglinganni 
tuoi . . . Which has been translated in all European languages and by 
various authors into our own. Dr. Burney presents us with this in his 
first volume, and as a musical curiosity, with the very air to which it 
was originally set, composed by Metastasio himself. It is set with elegant 
simplicity, but what seems rather extraordinary, as a duo; which con- 
sidering it as q farewell of one man to his mistress, we should not have 
thought proper, had it not been the work of the poet himself. The original 
is here accompanied by a new translation, so formed as to be adapted to 
the same music.” 

"Tt is not certain that this version really belongs to Rousseau. Baretti 
in his Frusta Letteraria (op. cit. 202) attributes it to Voltaire for no 
apparent reason. Others accept a M. de Nivernais as the author. Author- 
ship is briefly touched upon by Ramiro Ortiz, La Fronda delle Penne 
VvOca nei Giardini D’ Astrea. Napoli, 1921, 143-45. This is part of a chapter, 
“Dall’Indifferenza alla Liberta,”’ 123-50, with a discussion of the French 
source of La Libert& and some French imitations of Metastasio’s poem. 
With a very considerable amount of over-lapping and repetition Ortiz deals 
with some of the foreign versions from the poeta cesareo in several 
articles and essays: “Metastasio e i poeti Vacaresti,” Giornale Storico 
della Letteratura Italiana, LXIII, 193-239, LXIV, 48-88, 1914. “Pietro 
Metastasio e i Poeti Vacaresti,” in Per la Storia della Cultura Italiana 
in Rumania, Bucarest, 1916, 213-87; ‘““Radici e Propaggini Francesi, Ru- 
mene e Spagnuole della Liberta di Pietro Metastasio,” in Mélanges 
d'Histoire Littéraire Générale et Comparée Offerts a Fernand Balden- 
sperger. Tome II, Paris, 1930, 150-62; and “Dall’Indifferenza alla Li- 
berta,” in Varia Romanica. Firenze, 1932, 263-74. 

® This version was sent to the editor of the Mercure... by Delille with 
the following note, which is used as an introduction to it: Je crois que 
vos abonnés liront avec plaisir la petite production que j’ai l’honneur 
de vous envoyer. J’ai vu bien des traductions de cette charmante chanson 
de Métastase, mais je n’en connais aucune qui ait aussi fidélment con- 
servé les graces de l’original. Celle de J.-J. Rousseau, la plus estimée 
de toutes, me parait lui étre bien inférieure. Si vous daignez l’accueillir, 
je ne doute pas que l’auteur ne s’empresse de vous confier la traduction 
de la Palinodie, qui suivit cette piéce si universellement admirée. 

% For a detailed discussion of these and other Spanish versions and 
imitations, see my article, “Metastasio’s Lyrics in Eighteenth Century 
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Spain and the Octavilla Italiana,” Modern Language Quarterly, I, 1940 
311-22. 

“This promising poet, who died of yellow fever at New Orleans in 
1827 at the age of 29, was a great nephew of Jefferson, son of Lucy Carr, 
his niece. I owe this information as well as a copy of this version to 
J. M. Carriére of the University of Virginia. To Prof. Carriére I am also 
indebted for the Berquin items. 

* Of these cantata collections I have had direct access only to Grain- 
ville and Hoole. 

#° Some of the versions of the poems cited show the verbal borrowings 
of other versions, but this one is a flagrant case of plagiarism. Compare 


Parting from its parent main, Parting from it’s native main, 

Glides the wave in varying maze Glides the wave in ceaseless maze; 

Aids the river’s swelling train, Aids the river’s swelling train, 

In the bubbling fountain plays; In the fountain’s eddy plays: 

Down the hill in slow meanders, Down the hill, in slow meanders, 

Many a lovely region o’er Many a lonely region o’er; 

Ever plaining as it wanders, Ever plaining as it wanders, 

Murmurs to its native shore. Murmurs to it’s native shore. 
Aberdeen Mag., I, 1796, 307. L. A.: Poetical Reg., for 1802, 24. 


7 One of the three arias is apparently an original composition. Thanks 
are due for this information to Madame Irene Frisch Fuglsang, librarian 
of the Kgl. Bibliotek of Copenhagen. 

*T am indebted to C. B. Beall of the University of Oregon for refer- 
ence to this poem and several others in the Mercure de France and 
Almanach des Dames, and to my ex-colleague, Roger Cros of Paris, for 
checking these periodicals for me. 

” Johnson (op. cit. 225) has also made a fragmentary translation 
from Adriano, 1:2 -Tu che in corte invecchiasti . . . Grown old in court 
thou are not surely one... This is not, however, an arietta. 

* James Glassford (op. cit.) has translated ninety of the ariettas. In 
order not to absorb an undue amount of space I do not list them in 
this article. 

1 For this information thanks are due to Mr. S. Roelofs, librarian of 
the Koninklije Bibliotheek at ’S-Gravenhage. 

# On this attribution see my short article, “Pasquale Paoli in 18th Cen- 
tury Italian Literature: a Note.” Jtalica, XXVIII, 1951, 257-60. I am also 
omitting seventeen different German translations from Metastasio’s melo- 
dramas running from two to six lines. They are interesting because they 
show that the author was accepted as a popular philosopher. They are in- 
cluded in Vergissmeinnicht. Sammlung auserlesener Stellen von grie- 
schischen, rdmischen, italienischen, spanischen, portugieschen, englischen, 
franzésischen und deutschen Schriftstellern, herausgetragen von Karl 
Miichler. Berlin, 1820. 








LA LETTERATURA DEL NOVECENTO 
VISTA DA PIERO BARGELLINI 


A CRITICA italiana non ha atteso il compiersi della prima 
meta del secolo per cimentarsi con larghi saggi e con libri 
impegnativi sulla letteratura del Novecento. Basti ricordare le 
opere del Galletti, del Pellizzi e del Gargiulo, oltre ai tanti ‘*pa- 
norami’’ di ecritici, forse meno noti ma probabilmente non meno 
sagaci. 

Piero Bargellini ha pubblieato invece, proprio al limite tra il 
primo e il secondo cinquantennio, il suo Vovecento, a conelusione 
dei volumi di Pian dei Giullari. Il suo ‘‘Biglietto di seuse,’’ che 
precede la trattazione, reca la data del 16 giugno 1950. 

Quel bigliettino é@ interessante. All’autore, dopo aver termi- 
nato di serivere, si sono affacciati dubbi e forse pentimenti non pie- 
coli;ma ormai il ritornare, sia pure con parziali revisioni, sul gia 
fatto, avrebbe suscitato altri non meno prevedibili vespai e non 
avrebbe sanato le precedenti ingiustizie. 

La verita é che chi si attenta a muovere i piedi sullo seottante 
terreno della letteratura contemporanea, ed ¢ ben consapevole dei 
rischi cui va incontro, non pud farlo senza aver prima pensato al 
testamento. Testamento letterario, s’intende, che fissi ben chiaro 
quello che di buono egli ha scritto prima del suo saggio novecen- 
tesco, e sia firmato e custodito dal notaio per ogni possibile con- 
testazione. Perché le contestazioni verranno; e, da parte di coloro 
che dal sullodato saggio saranno stati esclusi, o in esso non avranno 
occupato lo smagliante posto cui aspiravano, nembi di folgoranti 
quadrella saranno scagliati contro l’insolente per distruggere, in 
odium auctoris, tutta l’opera sua. 

Sia lecito al sottoseritto, che ebbe a suo tempo |’idea di inserire 
per la prima volta una regolare trattazione dei primi decenni del 
Novecento in un manuale scolastico, dichiarare che, pur nel suo 
piccolo, gli é stato possibile fare ampia esperienza di questa verita. 
E gli si consenta di far noto che, mentre quella innovazione é 
stata variamente accolta, in genere, con favore, ma talvolta con 
rimproveri di ‘‘bilancia non equa’’ e di intempestivita, la sua 
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meraviglia pili grossa fu costituita dal biasimo di una rivista mi- 
lanese, la quale, probabilmente per |’ odium suddetto, affermava 
non aver egli dedicato nemmeno una pagina al Novecento, il che 
non sta affatto bene, perché, eee. ece. Quelle pagine, da tutti 
leggibili o per lo meno tagliabili, erano invece 115. Non aggiungo 
altro, perché mi sembra che sia abbastanza documentato, da questo 
spassoso episodio, come si faccia talvolta la critica oggi in Italia. 

Il Bargellini, che tali pericoli non poteva correre, anche perché 
le pagine del suo volume sono offerte al lettore ben tagliate nella 
elegante e rilegata edizione Valiecchi, ha voluto comunque preve- 
nire le lagnanze d’altra natura con le seguenti parole rivolte agli 
serittori: ‘‘Molti di voi, forse tutti, non vi sentirete a vostro agio 
nelle pagine di questo libro. Vi parra—e sara forse vero—di non 
essere nel giusto posto, di non avere l|’esatta statura, di non stare 
sotto una buona luce. Vi sembrera—e sara certamente cosi—d ’es- 
sere stati male intesi, mal compresi, mal trattati. Seusatemi, 
compatitemi.”’ 

Non tutti (ce ne stiamo accorgendo) lo hanno seusato e compa- 
tito; ma non tutti, per la verita, avevano torto. Hanno avuto torto 
nel protestare. 

In queste note necessariamente non complete si cerchera di dire 
quali sono apparsi i pregi essenziali del volumetto, e quali i criteri 
e i giudizi non accettabili. Non accettabili, beninteso, da coloro 
che, per caso, pensassero come il sottoseritto: il quale fa ampia 
dichiarazione dell’assoluta non polemicita della presente recensione, 
e chiede scusa se talvolta il tono del discorso sembrera avergli preso 
la mano. Cid non era nelle sue intenzioni, e sia inteso come espres- 
sione di sincerita. 

Chi si sentirebbe (ad esempio) di sottoserivere |’affermazione 
che il Croce, avendo considerato la costruzione teologica del poema 
dantesco come non-poesia, sia arrivato a ridurre la Comedia ‘‘ad 
aleune terzine nelle quali, secondo lui, la poesia si trovava allo 
stato puro’’ (pag. 31)? L’esagerazione e |’inesattezza di cid risulta 
evidente a chi—pur senza eventualmente condividerlo—abbia una 
sommaria conoscenza di quel che il Croce intende per poesia e per 
non-poesia. Giusta é invece la contestazione dell’ ‘‘antico, clamoroso 
abbaglio riguardo al Pascoli, al quale il Croce antepose il Gaeta’’ 
(pag. 33). 

Domandiamo se poi sia giusto sbrigarsi di un uomo come Luigi 
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Russo, pur con tutte le riserve sul suo modo di concepire e di 
fare la critica, ponendolo senz’altro tra gli ‘‘affastellatori di pa- 
role prive di senso’’ (pag. 34) e avallando tale definizione con un 
giudizio dello stesso Croce, poe’anzi ironicamente definito ‘‘sommo 
pontefice dell’estetismo.’’ Ed @ poi proprio vero che ‘‘chi si fosse 
formata una raccolta di libri di letteratura moderna, seguendo le 
indicazioni bibliografiche della Critica, oggi si troverebbe una col- 
lezione di libri inutili’’ (pag. 34)? Il Bargellini vorra lealmente 
riconoscere che simili giudizi cosi perentorii sono accettabili solo 
allorché il tempo ha dato la giusta prospettiva per formularli. 

Spesso, in elenchi di scrittori di cui non basterebbe scrivere 
soltanto il nome, a questo si accompagnano uno o due aggettivi, 
che avrebbero la pretesa di definirli al vivo;pretesa che, in verita, 
risulta quasi sempre eccessiva. 

Ben poco giova, ad esempio, a chi conosea appena o non conoseé 
affatto quei nomi, leggere le definizioni di metafisico per Savinio, 
di wmorista per Campanile, di barocco per Barilli, di primordiale 
per Alvaro, di sanguigno e ribollente di vita per Gallian, di tor- 
mentato e bruciante per Aniante (pag. 148; e si potrebbe continuare 
con altre definizioni similari, contenute, ad es., a pag. 137). 

Invocare le ragioni di spazio pud, certo, essere utile;ma non 
pud essere giustificazione piena se si consideri lo spazio dedicato 
ad altri. Qui potrebbero peré entrare valutazioni di carattere troppo 
soggettivo, e ce ne asteniamo volentieri. 

Osservazioni minute, per verita, non mancherebbero ancora, 
anche per |’ imprecisione con cui taluni nomi sono citati (e’é un 
Antonio Freseura invece di Attilio, un Emilio Pontieri invece di 
Ernesto, un Giuseppe Fiorentino invece di Luigi; in un elenco a 
pag.227-28 Claudio Allori é citato per errore ben due volte, mentre 
molti altri avrebbero ambito l’onore anche di una sola citazione!). 
Ma non é il easo di insistere su distrazioni del genere, che non 
sono neanche troppe, su un cosi ingente numero di nomi. 

E doveroso dire, in perfetta sincerita, che il panorama generale 
risultante da queste pagine é abbastanza organico e vivo, sopra 
tutto per la gradualita con cui il Bargellini ce lo presenta, facendoci 
assistere al nascere, all’ affermarsi e al decadere di tanti movi- 
menti letterari e spiegandone, sia pure talvolta un po’ troppo a 
suo modo, le cause determinanti. Pochi, che abbiano scritto trat- 
tazioni del genere, hanno saputo rifare con tanto gusto e con tanta 
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forza la storia di quelle riviste—dal Leonardo alla Voce a Lacerba 
alla Rondu a Solaria e oltre ancora—attraverso cui é passato il 
meglio e comunque la parte pit’ viva delle nuove generazioni 
letterarie. 

Il posto dato alla ietteratura della terza pagina dei giornali 
agli elzeviri, che per un certo numero di anni sembrarono aver 
costituito il genere pili cOnsono al gusto novecentesco, é scelto con 
esattezza. Notevole anche la diagnosi in cui si precisano le ragioni 
della minor fortuna, nel nostro tempo, del romanzo: di quello, 
beninteso, che era stato il ‘‘poema dell’Ottocento.’’ 

Sorprende, poi, che il cattolico Bargellini non abbia fatto cenno 
sia pur con le cautele del caso, della conversione di Pitigrilli, che 
ha largamente superato ‘‘l’amaro pessimismo spregiudicato’’ (p. 
165) di un tempo con affermazioni di fede che non dovrebbero 
essere sottovalutate. 

L’autore pit largamente trattato é Giovanni Papini:la qual cosa 
ha anche un vivo risalto tipografico se si osservi, nell’indice degli 
autori, il numero delle pagine ove si parla di lui, o in cui egli é 
citato. La cosa é perfettamente spiegabile, ove si pensi il ¢on- 
tributo veramente poderoso che |’opera papiniana ha dato a tutte 
le nuove generazioni letterarie, e spesso anche a coloro che |’hanno 
piu. violentemente respinta. Ma sarebbe piaciuto che anche altri 
serittori avessero avuto un pill degno risalto, compatibilmente con 
le esigenze dello spazio: e si allude, naturalmente, a scrittori che 
non hanno protestato, né protesteranno sulle gazzette, perché af- 
fidano agli anni un pil maturo giudizio. Non pochi di essi, co- 
munque, tale protesta non avrebbero potuto elevare perché li ricopre, 
da anni, la terra. Valga per tutti il nome di Mario Sobrero, troppo 
ingiustamente citato per entro un fascio di nomi a malapena legato 
dalla diseutibile definizione di ‘‘piti attenuata e misurata narra- 
tiva moralistica.’’ 

Alla rivista IL FRONTESPIZIO é dedicato un eapitolo nel 
cui sommario si afferma che ‘‘dalla sua tendenza spirituale naeque 
il eosiddetto Ermetismo.’’—‘‘ Non meravigli che 1’ Ermetismo sia 
nato tra le pagine di una rivista come il Frontespizio’’—scrive il 
Bargellini—‘‘Lo portavano esigenze d’ordine spirituale e in certo 
senso lo giustificava la preoccupazione di salvare nell’uomo il ‘‘ foro 
interiore,’’ l’ultima istanza della coscienza cristiana’’ — (pagg. 


193-194). 
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Qui il discorso deve necessariamente essere un po’ pill diffuso, 
compatibilmente con la gia notevole lunghezza di questa recensione. 
E sara bene fare un discorso pacato, senza cedere alle tentazioni, 
che non sarebbero poche, di ristabilire certe posizioni usando 
termini non privi di energia. 

Secondo il Bargellini, |’origine dell’ Ermetismo va ricereata ne! 
predominio della filosofia immanentistica che, ‘‘come tutte le serve 
diventate padrone, s’era fatta presuntuosamente esigente, e, nello 
stesso tempo, odiosamente neghittosa. La scienza cominciava a 
spaventare con la sua brutalita. Lo stato, dopo aver promessso la 
liberta, rendeva schiavi. L’industria stritolava nei suoi ingranaggi 
l’individuo. Il commercio soffocava il sentimento. La buroerazia 
soffoeava la vita.’’ (pag. 199) 

Per questi motivi, secondo il Bargellini, |’Ermetismo naeque 
come estrema difesa del poeta di fronte al filisteismo del mondo 
che lo cireonda;il qual poeta (siamo grati per questa preziosa am- 
missione) ‘‘difende la sua arte fino alla stranezza’’ (pag. 200). 
Segue il raffronto fra gli abitanti di un’antica citta cinta d’assedio, 
chiusi a difesa tra le mura dopo aver fatto il deserto intorno ad 
esse, e ‘‘i poeti del nostro tempo, che, per difendere la patria della 
poesia, cioé 1’anima, hanno abolito ogni motivo esteriore, esornativo, 
hanno abbattuto ogni appiglio comunicativo, ritirando i ponti le- 
vatoi della logica discorsiva e sacrificando le eortine della retorica’’ 
(ibidem). Veniamo poi ad apprendere che il poeta moderno é ‘‘una 
citta assediata, anzi una torre assalita, la famosa torre d’avorio. 
In questa torre la poesia non s’é racchiusa, come comunemente si 
erede, per ozio o per capriccio. Vis’é racchiusa per difendersi dalla 
civilta disumana, dalla societa crudele, dallo stato esigente.’’ (page. 
200-201). E poco manea che |’Ermetismo non assuma la veste di 
perseguitato dal deprecato regime. 

‘**Tl poeta moderno’’—si legge poco pit gii—‘‘non vuol 
pitt essere ingannato, né vuole essere strumento d’inganno.’’ Bella 
frase (belle sono anche quelle precedenti), alla quale opponiamo 
un’altra frase, che potra essere pid brutta, ma che insomma dice 
cosi: ‘‘e intanto, rimpiattandosi nel fondo dei penetrali ermetici, 
egli, voglia o non voglia, inganna se stesso e gli altri.’’ 

Erra intanto il Bargellini nel definire ‘‘poeti moderni’’ quelli 
che sono soltanto versificatori ermetici. La Dio mercé, esistono 
poeti moderni (e come vanno crescendo di numero!) che coll’er- 
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metismo nulla han da vedere. Dird di pit: molti che han goduto 
per anni ad avvolgersi in trismegistiche nuvole di colore assai 
scuro, oggi cereano in tutti i modi di farlo dimenticare, e qual- 
cuno ha fatto pubblico atto di penitenza. 

Il simbolismo francese e, almeno almeno, la secapigliatura lom- 
barda, non sono affatto chiamati in causa dal Bargellini per 
spiegare sia pure in parte le origini cell’Ermetismo. I! quale 
naeque invece dalle pagine del Frontespizic, e con la sullodata 
intenzione di salvare il ‘‘foro interiore’’ dello uomo. 

Ci consenta allora il Bargellini di chiedere come poté avvenire 
che la eristiana esigenza di questi poeti trovasse la sua voce in una 
poesia cosi sibillina. Necessita di difesa contro la civilta mee- 
eanica e contro la dittatura politica? Ma egli sa benissimo che 
la maggior parte di quei poeti furono gallonatissimi gerarchi lit- 
toril, 0, se non lo furono, ne soffrirono molto. E si son poi rifatti 
una verginita nel modo che tutti sappiamo. 

Se |’ Ermetismo avesse avuto un’esigenza veramente cristiana, 
non nella torre d’avorio esso si sarebbe rinchiuso, ma avrebbe sen- 
tito il bisogno di confortare, lottare contro il male, elevare il tono 
della vita spirituale di tutti. Sara anche vero che |’atto di nascita 
di quell’infelice rampollo della pit desolante poesia italiana si 
trova sotto la eustodia del Frontespizio, ma non ci si venga a dire 
che esso rampollo aveva un programma di salvazione cristiana. Non 
é certo a Bargellini che possiamo insegnare quel che significa 
ansia cristiana di redenzione, sia pure attraverso la parola. Ma, 
a onor del vero, se questa ansia si realizza, invece che in un ardente 
apostolato di fraterna, umanissima poesia rasserenante, in un se- 
guito di sfingei enigmi con la comoda veechia scusa della tragica 
condizione del poeta deriso, alla larga da simili spiritualistiche e 
difensive sciarade! Non veniteci a dire, per difendere una forma 
di poesia che é molto pit onesto definire come una fase di assesta- 
mento della poesia moderna ancora in ansiosa ricerea della sua 
vera strada, non veniteci a dire, vi preghiamo, che quella era 
un’ansia cristiana. 

Se tale fosse stata veramente, in essa avrebbe lampeggiato il 
raggio della carita, per irradiare i tanti assetati di luce. Dalla 
torre d’avorio quel raggio non é mai seaturito. 

E smettiamola, di grazia, con la retorica dell’Ungaretti uomo- 
di-pena. Uomini di pena siamo tutti; ma non sentiamo il bisogno 
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di seriverlo in tutte lettere (senza aleun ermetismo, stavolta!), e 
caso mai preferiamo che lo comprendano gli altri. I quali, se poi 
ce lo venissero a dire, senza dubbio ci darebbero molto fastidio. 

Oggi coloro che, fino a poco tempo fa, non riuscivano a sop- 
portare i versi di quello strano signore, sono (dopo certe sue ultime 
seritture) probabilmente disposti a fargli pit credito di ieri. Quel 
che di buono ¢’é, in Ungaretti come in tisti gli ermetici, si fa e si 
fara strada da sé (e, beninteso, quel che ¢’é di buono non é certo 
ermetismo allo stato puro). 

Lasciamo stare anche il Neo-Romanticismo e il Neo-Umanesimo, 
gia battezzati prima di nascere e che probabilmente non nasceranno. 
Non abbiamo fretta. Pensiamo alla triste sorte ormai chiaramente 
toecata al Neo-Verismo, e non soltanto in letteratura. Non ei 
preoccupiamo di anticipare un nome e mode e momenti che forse 
non ne avranno mai uno. 

Lavoriamo, piuttosto. E non ci oceupiamo degli 7 s m7 se non 
per quel che di buono possono dare (e |’avrebbero dato anche senza 
avere un nome ben brevettato). Quelli che non si condanneranno 
da sé, se ce ne saranno ancora, si riveleranno alla prova dei fatti; 
e non avranno bisogno di essere ineasellati da noi. 

Noi non possiamo che sperare in una poesia che ci conforti del 
vivere, e lo illumini tutto. E preferiamo chiamarla, semplicemente, 
Poesia. 

EpoarpO GENNARINI. 
Accademia Aeronautica, Nisida (Napolt) 


THE FIRST AMERICAN REFERENCE 
TO AN ITALIAN WRITER 


HE FIRST American reference to an Italian writer— the first, 
that is, if one may broaden sufficiently the inelusiveness of 
the term ‘‘ American’’—is to be found in a work written within 
the period 1613-1616 and entitled The Historie of Travaile into 
Virginia Britannia; Expressing the Cosmographie and Comodities 
of the Country, Together with the Manners and Customes of the 
People. Gathered and Observed as well by Those Who Went First 
Thither as Collected by William Strachey, Gent., the First Secre- 
tary of the Colony. 


? 


The reference, which occurs in a portion of the work in which 
Strachey is pleading the urgency of the conversion of the Indians, 
is contained in this passage: 

and what more meritoryous worke can ther be then ito labour 
in Godes cause (let the world however brand yt for folly), and 
worke them to be His, whose image they beare, and participate 
with us of reason, carrying in their nostrills more than the spiritt 
of life, the breath of beasts, which how should we then pitty and 
take religious compassion of? And compassion, saith Guicciardine, 
debates not causes and reasons, but proceedes to relief, for which 
the duty of a good man is said to be compounded of these two 
things, the glory of his Creator, and the love of his neighbour.’ 

Strachey sailed from England for Virginia on June 2, 1609, but 
was shipwrecked upon ‘‘the Ilands of the Bermudas’’ (the account 
of the shipwreck, contained in his A True Repertory of the Wracke 
and Redemption of Sir Thomas Gates Knight, is said to have been 
the basis for the shipwreck scene in The Tempest). In May, 1610, 
he reached Virginia, where Lord de la Warr presently made him 
Secretary of the Colony. He returned to England, however, in 
1611. He died in 1618.* 


The remark to which Strachey refers—not too exactly— in the 
passage in question does not occur in the Italian text of Guie- 
ciardini, but is one of many interpolations made by Sir Geffray 
Fenton in his translation of the Storia d’ Italia—a translation 
based almost certainly upon Chomedey’s French translation alone. 
Near the end of Book X Guicciardini states that many of those 
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who fled after the battle of Ravenna were robbed or slain, and 


continues: 
sole quelle che fuggirono per le terre de’ Fiorentini, per co- 


mandamento degli ufficiali, e poi della Republica, passorno illese.* 


thomedey’s translation is faithful : 
Il y eut seulement ceux lesquels s’enfuirent par les terres des 
Florentins, qui passerent sans recevoir aucun dommage, suivant 
le commandement des officiers & puis de la Republique.® 


Fenton translates and expands thus: 
onely suche as fledde by the dominions of the Florentins, 
passed without any harme, the compassion of that common weale 
beeing greater then to adde affliction to the afflicted, since one 
sorte of calamities sufficeth to vex the minde that caryeth with it 


feare and dispaire.* 
* * * 


The first colonist who can be shown to have had some knowledge 
of Italian was John Pory, Secretary of the Colony of Virginia 
from 1619 to 1621, who before he left England had translated and 
supplemented the Descrizione dell’ Affrica of Leo Africanus.’ 

ERNEST H. WILKINS 

VINCENT LUCIANI 
*Ed. by R. H. Major, as No. 6 of the Works Issued by The Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1849. The date of the Historie is discussed by Major on 
pp. xx-xxii of his Introduction. 


2 Ed. cit., p. 12. 
°>See the articles on Strachey in the DNB and the DAB; also and 


especially Howard Mumford Jones, The Literature of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century, Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, XIX, Part 2 (1949), p. 3, n.2, and pp. 24-26. 

‘La storia d'Italia, ed. by A. Gherardi, Florence, 1919, Vol. II, p. 434. 

5 T’histoire d’ Italie de Messire Francois Guicciardin Gentilhomme 
Florentin ... translatée ... par Hierosme Chomedey, Paris, 1568, p. cex r. 

*The Historie of Guicciardin . .. Reduced into English, London, 1579, 
p. 589. In the second edition, London, 1599, the same passage appears, 
with minor variations in orthography, on p. 450. On Fenton’s transla- 
tion see R. B. Gottfried, Geoffrey Fenton’s “Historie of Guicciardin,” 
Bloomington (Indiana), 1940; and Vincent Luciani, Francesco Guicciar- 
dint e la fortuna dell’opera sua, Florence, 1949, p. 35. 

*Pory’s A Geographical Historie of Africa, Written in Arabicke and 
Italian by John Leo a More, borne in Granada and brought up in Barbary, 
was first published in London in 1600. It has been edited by Robert 
Brown, as Nos. 92-94 of the Works Issued by The Hakluyt Society, London, 
1896. In his preface (Haklyt ed., p. 11) Pory includes certain Italian 
works in his list of the works from which he derived information for 
the supplementary portions of his volume. On Pory see the articles in 
the DNB and the DAB; also H. M. Jones, op. cit., pp. 26-28. 


EMILIA PARDO-BAZAN AND ITALY 


HE CELEBRATION of the centenary of the birth of the dis- 
tinguished Spanish writer Dona Emilia Pardo-Bazin deserves 
to be recognized by Italianists in view of the fact that, after 
France, Italy was the foreign country which she knew best. She 
was most severe in her judgments of those phases of Italian culture 
which seemed to place the state and paganism above the Chureh 
and Christianity. She might be described as a Spanish gueiph, and 
her interpretation of things Italian should be assessed in this light. 
It would, a priori, be natural to think that for Pardo-Bazan the 
home of Catholicism, Italy, should have a mvstie appeal which she 
would be happy to describe in manifold ways. Yet she was most 
stinting in her praise of Italy, which she admired only in its arch- 
Catholic period: the Middle Ages. Her veneration of medieval 
Italy is expressed in San Franctsco de Asis (1882) and in the essay 
on Dante in Los Poetas épicos cristianos (1876). For the sueceeding 
centuries in Italian history, she has but ironical condemnation. She 
shows none of that generosity which enabled her to appreciate the 
non-Catholic and even the anti-Catholic culture of ‘‘Catholic’’ 
l’ranece. She seems to have nursed a major grievance against Italy: 
that the Italian renaissance had destroyed her beloved medieval 
culture, and thus provoked the distintegration of the Catholic 
World. Her references to the Italian Renascence are infused with 
impassioned hostility : 
Esclavos del culto de la forma, perdian ya los artistas la conciencia 
ideal de su deber, sin la cual el arte carece de objeto y rumbo y 
flota al capricho de un publico hastiado. A la tranquila indiferencia 
con que Vinci y Rafael tomaban a una cortesana por modelo de la 
Imaculada se unian el cinismo imptdico de aquel Voltaire dei siglo 
XVI, mofador y libelista sempiterno, a quien su desenvuelta época 
llam6 el divino Aretino; el licencioso desenfado de Ariosto y Boc- 
caccio; las teorias perniciosas de Maquiavelo; las brutalidades, desa- 
fueros y homicidios de Benvenuto Cellini; los desérdenes y crapula 
de Salvator Rosa; los epigramas desvergonzados de Nicold Franco, 


y, en conjunto la codicia, el despilfarro, el libertinaje, el escepti- 
cismo, y la venalidad, encubiertos bajo el manto de purpura y 


armifio del arte.’ 


Such vehemence would suggest that Dofia Emilia lacked the per- 
spective and mental tranquility which are deemed a sine qua non 
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of the true historian. It must not be forgotten, however, that she 
penned these lines while she was in an intolerant Neo-Catholic 
stage. The Pre-Raphaelites (whom Dona Emilia nonetheless de- 
spised) entertained exactly the same ideas as she did regarding 
Italy since Raphael. Later, when she visited Italy, aithough she 
did not explicitly adopt a more favorable attitude toward the Rena- 
scence, yet she often praised the art to which it had given birth.’ 

Pardo-Bazin expressed much admiration for Torquato Tasso, 
who should, perhaps, on account of his Christian inspiration, be 
grouped with the medieval Christian poets. She wrote her long 
biographical and critical study of Tasso and his Gerusalemme 
liberata for the translation into Castilian verse by the Mexican 
Francisco Gémez del Palacio (‘‘ Biblioteea clasiea,’’ Vols. CLXVIT 
and CLXVIII: Madrid, 1892). Arturo Farinelli says in /talia e 
Spagna (Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1929): ‘‘Lo studio dell’illustre 
mia amica Pardo-Bazin sul Tasso, che arieggia agli Essays del 
Macauley, é il piu diffuso che esista in lingua spagnuola sul nostro 
poeta’’ (II, 267). 

Pardo-Bazan argued, at least by implication, that the decadence 
of Italy, which seemed to her an indisputable fact, had been caused 
by the Renascence with all its complex ramifications. She spoke 
slightingly of the Italian display at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
and referred with disparagement to ‘‘Italy, whose decadence ean- 
not be denied.’” She apparently thought that Italy was still de- 
cadent despite the process of unification, for which she had real 
admiration. She felt, however, as we have explained, that it ought 
to have been undertaken by the Pope. Her living grievance was 
not against the Renascence but against the anti-papal House of 
Savoy. The two grievances together inspired her with most biting 


comments upon the statue of Victor Emmanuel at Padua: 
Encontramos una ridicula estatua de Victor Manuel: la facha mas 
cémica que han visto ojos humanos. Desde Donatello, que fundia 
en bronce la encantadora figurita ecuestre del general veneciano 
que campea en el atrio de San Antonio, hasta el autor del mamar- 
racho que estamos viendo, ;qué Calvario han recorrido las artes 
en Italia!* 
Italy was at the time passing through a phase of strong anti- 
clericalism, which could but be distasteful to Dofia Emilia. Hence, 
no doubt, her hostility to modern Italy. When she undertook her 


pilgrimage (1887), she noticed that at Ventimiglia the customs 
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officials showed particular delight in annoying the cleries of the 
group: ‘‘A los elérigos les eazan en los bolsillos el tabaeo con en- 
carnizamiento feroz, y a uno, por una libra de picadura que 
juzgaron contrabando, acaban de obligarle a pagar la friolera de 
setenta y cinco liras.’” In Rome, Dofia Emilia had dinner with 
Mancini,’ who explained to her that Italian anti-clericalism is only 
a political faree—an explanation frequently given by Italians who 
wished to provide a simple solution for a thorny problem; a few 
years later, Sonnino expounded this idea at great length to Wick- 
ham Steed and to Wilfred Word, a leading English Catholie.' 
Mancini tried to prove his case by depicting the religious nature 
of Vittorio Emanuele, who never missed mass and confessed him- 
self quite frequently ; who was grieved at his excommunication and 





on his death-bed asked for all the sacraments. Pardo-Bazan was 
touched by Mancini’s eloquent phrases, but she remained skepti- 
eal.” She refused to abondon her Neo-Guelphist standpoint. 

Of modern Italian writers, Pardo-Bazin most appreciated the 
two whose rather somber dignity contrasted so strikingly with the 
amiable frivolity of the mass of their contemporaries: Leopardi 
and Carducci, both of whom she mentions quite often. On the way 
to Loreto, which she visited in the course of her Roman pilgrimage 
of 1887-88, the train passed close to Recanati, the native village of 
Leopardi. This serves as a pretext for a panegyrie of Leopardi— 
a non-Christian poet—which seems somewhat misplaced in the 
mouth of a Catholic pilgrim. Even more unorthodox was Dona 
Emilia’s admiration for Carducci, as the newspaper El Siglo Futuro 
loudly proclaimed in its attacks on her, pointing out that Carducci 
was the author of the notorious ‘‘ Hymn to Satan.’ Pardo-Bazan 
never mentioned this poem in her eulogies of Carducci; on one 
occasion she implicitly condemned it: ‘‘En estas iglesias no se 
concibe la invectiva blasfema de Josue Carducci, cuando acusa el 
eristianismo de crucificar el alma humana, de inficionar el aire 
de tristeza y de asombrar la hermosura y el jabilo de la creacién.’” 
Donia Emilia’s admiration for Leopardi and Carducci was almost 
the only concession she made to modern non-Catholie Italy, toward 
which she adopted an infinitely less conciliatory attitude than 
toward contemporary non-Catholic France. 

Pardo-Bazan was a staunch defender of the Papacy. Her posi- 
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tion is at times extreme, as in Mi romeria (pp. 64-65), where she 
tries to justify the castration of Papal singers, a tradition which 
had provided many anti-clerical writers with a useful weapon: 
‘*Hay quien, en nombre de la dignidad humana, se subleva contra 
el exquisito refinamiento de los tiples. No es asunto para pro- 
fundizado aqui, ni en estas cuestiones de belleza conviene mucho 
desecender a averiguar cémo y a costa de qué dolores se eristaliza 
el purisimo deleite del arte.’’ Pardon-Bazaén timidly suggests that 
the canonical objection to women’s singing in churches could be 
overcome; did not Nature give them their siren-like voices? Nev- 
ertheless she admits that the effeminate singers of St. John Lateran 
have enchanting voices: ‘‘En las voces que ahora eseucho, libres 
de la imposicién tiranica de la naturaleza, hay una nitidez absoluta 
al par que un vigor extraho; un sonido que, repito, trae al pensa- 
miento los himnos de los angeles, de los angeles serenos que flotan 
en el éter azul con leve vibracién de sus alas blaneas’’ (p. 66). 


But let us return to more essential, if more prosaic, problems. 
Pardo-Bazan’s attitude to Italian political questions was that of 
a Neo-Guelph; that is to say, like the early Gioberti, she regarded 
the Pope not only as the spiritual ruler of Christianity, but also 
as rightful temporal head of Italy. Despite a grudging admiration 
for the work of unification carried out by the House of Savoy, she 
thought that this task should have been reserved for the Pope, 
and regarded the Savoyard dynasty with a deep dislike: ‘‘E] 
papado es la virtualidad histérica que Italia posee.’”’ By means 
of the Papacy, says Pardo-Bazan, Italy maintains its influence 
throughout the whole world and is still the spiritual lord of the 
globe. Why, she asks, did not the Popes unify Italy when eir- 
cumstances urged them to and when they had worldly power? Be- 
cause, she replies, of their moral rectitude, of their desire to respect 
the rights of all the kinglets and princekins and independent com- 
munes. As a testimony of filial submissiveness to Mother Church, 
this passage is admirable, but as history it is controvertible. Pardo- 
Bazan goes to the extreme of saying that the Italian problem will 
be solved only by restoration of the temporal power to the Popes. 
This proposal, made in 1888, suggests that Pardo-Bazan’s attitude 
to political problems was still not realistic. Her Guelphism, like 
that of the old Roman nobility, outlived its time. 
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This is easily explained, as Dofia Emilia’s attitude to the person 
of the Pope was one of enraptured reverence. Leo XIII was wear- 
ing the tiara in 1887, at the time of the Spanish pilgrimage which 
Dofia Emilia deseribed in articles originally written for E/ Im- 
parcial, and later gathered together under the title Mi romeria. 
She first saw Leo XIII in the flesh at mass in St. Peter’s on New 
Year’s Eve. But she felt that the vision was angelic rather than 
carnal, and she was overcome by volcanic emotions: 

En mi, sélo ha durado algunas horas la visita del angel. Busco 
aquellos sentimientos, y ya no los encuentro; escucho el golpear 
de mi corazén, y parece como si de nuevo se hubiese revestido la 


chapa de plomo. ... En fin, por espacio de un dia al menos se ha 
liquidado la nieve, y subido convertida en cadlido vapor hasta el 


cielo (p. 90). 
This chapter, or rather article, is entitled ‘‘ El fantasma blanco,”’ 
an expression which Dona Emilia meant to be picturesquely rev- 
erent, but which was criticized as sacrilegious by her already nu- 
merous enemies. A week after the Saint Silvester mass, Dofia 
Emilia was presented to the Pope, together with the other Spanish 
pilgrims. Monsignor Isbert, an Auditor of the Rota, called her by 
name and bade her stand at the head of the group with her friend 
Ortega Munilla. Suddenly the purple curtain was drawn aside, and 
Donia Emilia found herself face to face with one of the most il- 
lustrious heirs of Saint Peter: 

Y breves momentos después, senti un halago tierno, carifioso, 

commovedor, una caricia de abuelo y de santo, una mano pura, 

suavisima, que se apoyaba en mi cabeza, en mi frente, y oi como 


en un relampago la expresiva cara de Leén XIII, que se inclinaba 
hacia mi, ai ticulando palabras de bendicién (p. 119). 


He greeted her with a few words in Italian, which seem decidedly 
commonplace, but which Dofia Emilia felt to glow with divine 
afflatus. The simple words of Leo XIII were sufficient to fill her 
with exuberant joy. Pardo-Bazan’s enthusiastic description of the 
Pope is almost bathetically enraptured. It ends thus: ‘‘ Ni carne, 
ni sangre: espiritu no mas es este hombre’’ (p. 120). 

Many Spaniards, rightly or wrongly, have in the past and still 
today continue to interpret things Italian just as Pardo-Bazan did. 
Italianists may disagree with her subordination of all Italian cul- 
ture to a religious criterion and her interpretation of Italy simply 
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as the center of Catholicism, but it is important to realize that in 
other Latin countries many conservative writers have essentially 


the same viewpoint. 
RoNnaALpD HILTON 


Stanford University 


? Los poetas épicos cristianos (1876), pp. 117-18. 

*See “Jornada florentina,” Mi romeria (1888). 

*Cuarenta dias en la exposicioén (1900), p. 205. 

* Mi romeria p. 133. 

® Tbid., p. 45. 

° Pasquale Stanislao Mancini (1817-88): A professor of international 
law at Turin University, and a pioneer in this subject. His book La 
Nazionalita come fonte del diritto delle genti (Turin, 1851) was the 
great theoretical work of the Risorgimento. He was a close friend of 
Emilio Castelar, who, under the title “Necrologia del Mancini” (La 
Espana Moderna, 1889, April, pp. 19-52), has published a long and typically 
verbose, though doubtless sincere, eulogy of the Italian jurist. That the 
two should have come together originally on account of a common anti- 
clericalism is a justification of Dofia Emilia’s skepticism toward Man- 
cini’s declarations. 

*See Henry Wickham Steed, Through Thirty Years (New York: 
Doubleday Page, 1924), I, pp. 133 ff. 

*’ Mi romeria, p. 76. 

® Tbid., p. 156. 

” The spirit of the poem “A Satana,” which provoked much bad feeling, 
is expressed in the final lines: 

Salute, o Satana, 

O ribellione, 

O forza vindice 

De la ragione! 

Sacri a te salgano 

Gl incensi e i voti! 

Hai vinto il Geova 

De i sacerdoti. 
Poesie di Giosue Carducci, 1850-1900 (15th edit.; Bologna: Zanichelli, 
1919), p. 385. A summary of the polemic caused by this poem may be 
found in John Bailey, Carducci (Taylorian Lecture, 1926; Oxford: Clar- 


endon Press), pp. 11-12. 
™ Mi romeria, pp. 140-41. Pardo-Bazan is perhaps thinking rather of 


“In una chiesa gotica”: 
Addio, semitico nume! Continua 
ne’tuoi misteri la morte domina. 
O inaccessibile re de gli spiriti, 
tuoi templi il sole escludono. 
Poesie di Giosue Carducci, 1850-1900, p. 817. 
2% See “Giielfos y gibelinos,” Mi romeria, pp. 69 ff. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF FRANCO-ITALIAN: cubler 


HE RECENT edition of Berte aus grans piés by Urban Tigner 

Hoimes, Jr., has already inspired investigations of the Franco- 
Italian, the Spanish, and the Old French versions.’ Berta da li 
pe grandi was composed at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
by a cubler. Alfred Adler called upon D. E. Frierson, who has 
prepared an edition of the fourteenth-century Geste Francor de 
Venise, to determine the origin of the term. The salient points 
taken from the reply by Frierson show that he would derive cubler 
from the classical adjective jocularem or from the noun joculatorem 
via Old French jongleor. But jongleor is the scion-of a haplologie 
cruss-breeding with jangler, which is closely related to the Latin 
deponent verb joculari in thought but far removed otherwise. Per- 
haps Frierson took his cue from the editor Mussafia, who had tried 
to force cubler into the same etymological mold but who had 
realized that ‘‘non saprei spiegarla che ammettendo g/ della voce 
jugler < jocularis mutato in bl.’* Another form of the noun, 
zublar, in the poetry of Pistoleta had already baffled Mussafia. 
In considering the phonetic development of c/ in the middle of the 
word, Frierson felt that it ‘‘was repugnant . . . to the Romance 
speaker, and the analogy with jubilare was there.’’ The same 
analogy had been presented earlier in a note by D. S. Blondheim.* 
It is worthy of serious consideration in any attempt at a solution 
of the problem. 

With specifie reference to the initial consonant, Frierson’s argu- 
ment is not moot. L’Entree d’Espagne, which has been preserved 
only in Codex Marcianus XXI, offers cubleor 4463 ‘* jongleur”’ 
as well as jobler 10731 ‘‘jongleur.’’ In the edition of Antoine 
Thomas ean be found also ceisir 4567 ‘‘gésir,’’ cent 15548 ‘‘gent,’”’ 
cenulon 7047 ‘‘genou,’’ cote 4995 ‘‘joie,’’ sarcant 11706 ‘‘servi- 
teur.’” The author of the Karleto version of the Bertha legend 
used cubler ‘‘jongleur’’ (in line 1341) together with cemé ‘‘orné 
de gemmes,’’ citer ‘‘jeter,’’ corné *‘ journée,’’ costrer ‘‘combattre,’”’ 
coven ‘‘jeune,’’ cucer ‘‘juger.’” In a thirteenth-century treatise 
on faleonry, Tjerneld noted larce, gorce, sauvage.’ Meyer-Liibke 
has commented upon such terms as borcots, leciere, mesaco, sace, 
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secgorne in Franco-Italian.” In fact Porteau, after contrasting 
genetris, alberge, batigemant with cenetrisse, auberce, batigamant 
in Huon d’Auvergne, concludes that words of the second group ‘‘se 
rencontrent 4 toutes les pages des poémes franco-italiens.’” What 
is most pertinent in this connection is to be found in Bovo d’An- 
tone.” In that Franco-Italian version of Bueve de Hantone, 
‘‘jongleur’’ is rendered in verses 755 and 2973 as cubler while 
‘*jongleresse’’ in line 618 is called cugoladra. In modern Italian 
the equivalent would be giocolatore and giocoliéra, which Frierson 
could justifiably collate with joculatorem and jocularem. On the 
other hand, the shift from cubler in the masculine to cugoladra 
in the feminine vitiates that etymon for cubler. 

Now, Meyer-Liibke’s succinct treatment of jubilare does men- 
tion Blondheim’s note in order to list the Judaeo-Romance deriva- 
tives after jiulare ‘‘appeler quelqu’un en criant’’ in North-West 
Sicily and jiivler ‘‘pousser des cris de joie’’ in Upper Engadine.” 
Wartburg, in his extensive list of Gallo-Romance derivatives, re- 
peats the two Logudorian and Rhetish verbs.” He borrows the Old 
French forms jubler, jubiler; jubilé, jubilee, jublement, jubilation, 
jubles; jubileus from Godefroy.” He adds to them jubile first used 
in 1364, jubilate in 1460, jubilaire in 1690, jubilant in 1845, as 
well as forms preserved in living dialects: jubila ‘‘jubiler,’’ jubila- 
cioun ‘‘jubilation,’’ jubiléu ‘‘jubilé’’ in Modern Proveneal ; jubler 
‘*jouer, s’amuser’’ at Fougeray; jubiler ‘‘étre content d’une 
mauvaise action’’ at Brillon; jubiler ‘‘enrager’’ at Neuchatel; 
Zobilé ‘‘s’ébattre, se taquiner’’ at Gruey; jowblé ‘‘badiner, 
s’amuser’’ at Metz, and a significant noun jowbla, joiblate ‘‘ celui, 
celle qui s’amuse 4 des jeux d’enfants’’ also used at Metz. 

Wartburg did not, however, list any Judaeo-French forma- 
tions.“ Blondheim’s note is related to jubler ‘‘pousser des cris de 
joie, jouer d’un instrument de musique, faire du bruit’’ in glos- 
saries A, G, R; it ean be found likewise in B 19r, Isaiah XVI 10; 
C 121r, ibid.; D 21v, Numbers X 9; E 22r, ibid.; F 3lv, ibid., and 
on page 12 of the poem entitled W. The verb with a prefix ajobler 
is found in F 142r, Psalms LXV 10, and the rhotacized form jubrer 
is transcribed in E 59r, Psalms LXV 14, and in the liturgical 
work called b on folio 10r. The noun jubrement ‘‘sonnerie du cor, 
bruit’’ in H attracted attention some time‘ago.” The corresponding 
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noun jublement is used in A, Leviticus XXV 9; FIII, Job XXXVI 
33; W page 52. It is translated as ‘‘ jubilation, réjouissance, chant 
d’allégresse’’ in A, Exodus XXXII 17; in D 14v, ibid.; on page 
412 of the hymn ealled u. Most relevant of all is jubledor ‘‘celui 
qui chante avec jubilation.’’ It is presented as scholium 128 in a 
commentary labelled w, which is said to have been composed in the 
second half of the eleventh century.” 

I have taken a circuitous route going from the Franco-Italian 
cubler via many branches, particularly that of jowbla, in order to 
nrrive at the oldest recorded example, i.e., jubledor. I venture to 
state that these three derivatives are identical etymologically. 
Therefore, it may seem strange to contend that French jubiler and 
subilé are not the same etymologically: the verb goes back to pop- 
ular Latin jubilare, while the noun goes back via ecclesiastical 
Latin jubilaeus to the Hebrew ydbel. This word is one of the few 
Hebrew terms which, by virtue of having passed through the Latin 
intermediary of the Vulgate translation as revised in the fourth 
century by Saint Jerome, now form an integral element in the 
vocabulary of French.” To be sure, as Blondheim has pointed 
out, jubilare did alter the form of the word in its adjectival con- 
text.” In other words, the Hebrew ydbel accounts for (annus) 
jobelaeus which, under the influence of jubilare, was transformed 
into (annus) jubilaeus. In the modern French vocabulary, the 
Dictionnaire Général accepts the adjectives jubilé, jubilaire, jubr 
lant; the verb jubiler; the nouns jubilation, jubilé. For the last 
of those words, I should like to copy the lucid distinction it makes 
between the ancient Hebraic custom and the mediaeval Catholic 
custom: ‘‘Chez les anciens Hébreux, solennité célébrée tous les 
cinquante ans, ot les héritages revenaient 4 leurs anciens proprié- 
taires, et les esclaves étaient remis en liberté. Chez les Catholiques, 
indulgence pléniére, solennelle et générale, accordée par les papes 
a l’origine (en 1300) tous les cent ans, plus tard tous les cinquante 
ans, aujourd’hui tous les vingt-cing ans et, par extraordinaire, a 
d’autres époques, dans certaines occasions.’’ 

As an excursus, I wish to broach another unsolved problem: 
the etymology of Old French giber ‘‘s’ébattre, badiner, folatrer.’’ 
Gachet’s attempt to connect giber with regimber was pointless, be- 
cause regimber is really derived from giber.” The recent sug- 
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gestion of Grandsaignes d’Hauterive that giber means literally 
‘‘agiter ses gibes’’ must be rejected on semantic grounds.” It seems 
plausible to equate it with gibler, as was proposed by Pierrehum- 
bert.” He is in a quandary in seeking the origin of gibler, but I 
wonder whether it might not represent our verb jubler modified 
by a haplologie blend with stbler. Similar blends are adduced by 


Meyer-Liibke.” 
RAPHAEL LEVY 


University of Texas 


‘A. Adler, Jtalica, XXVII (1950), pp. 101-108; A. Rey, Rom. Phil., II 
(1950), pp. 174-178; Phil. Quart., XXIX (1950), pp. 49-60. 

? Romania, IV (1875), p. 104. Adler assigns the extracts from Aquilon 
duca di Vaviera in Romania, XI (1882), pp. 538-569, not to the editor 
Antoine Thomas but to the founders of Romania; those extracts include 
one which stems from the Bertha legend. 

3 Jahrbuch rom. engl. Lit., VIII (1867), p. 216. There Mussafia admitted 
that the verb fublar was incomprehensible to him. Apparently it is a 
misreading for sublar < *subilare. It corresponds to Old French subler 
“siffler (pour marquer la désapprobation), persifler.”.... 0. 0-00. 22. 

*Mélanges phil. hist. offerts Antoine Thomas (Paris, 1927), p. 40. 

5 Soc. anc. textes fran. (Paris, 1913). 

®J. Reinhold, Zts. rom. Phil., XXXVII (1913), p. 665. 

*Moamin et Ghatrif (Stockholm, 1945), p. 51. 

*Zts. rom. Phil., X (1886), p. 48 and p. 399. 

®* Revue phil. fran, lit., XXV (1911), p. 221. 

” J. Reinhold, Zts. rom. Phil., XXXVI (1912), p. 20. Bovo d’Antone 
happens to be preserved in the Codex Marcianus XIII with Berta da li 
pe grandi. 

"1 Rom. etym. Wtb. (Heidelberg, 1935), article 4597. 

2 F rz. etym. Wtb., V (Basel, 1950), p. 52. 

18 Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue francaise ... (Paris, 1880-1902), 
vol. IV, p. 666c, vol. X, p. 5le Godefroy’s definition for jubler, “se livrer 
a des transports de joie, chanter des chants d’allégresse,” was abridged 
to “jubiler” by A. Millet, Etudes lericographiques sur ... Godefroy (Paris, 
1888), p. 54. 

4% For convenience, I shall refer to thirteen glossaries by the sigla 
given them in The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and 
Languages, extra volume V (1932), pages 10-14, 18, 61. 

%* FE. Herzog, Zts. rom. Phil., XXII (1898), p. 133. 

J. Theodor, Festschrift Adolf Schwarz (Berlin, 1917), p. 386. 

7 Jew. Quart. Rev., XXXII (1941), p. 71. 

*% Romania, XLIX (1923), p. 360. 

” Glossaire roman des Chroniques rimées ... (Bruxelles, 1859), p. 240. 

*® Dictionnaire d’ancien francais (Paris, 1947), p. 322. 

" Dictionnaire historique du parler neuchdtelois et suisse romand 
(Neuchatel, 1926), p. 278. 

2 Rom, etym. WtD., article 7890. 
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Bernardo, Aldo S. “Dramatic Dialogue in the Prose Letters of Petrarch.” 
Symposium, v, 302-316. Examines many letters, especially in the 
Familiares and the Seniles, to show that dramatic dialogue (or even 
monologue) is a vital element of Petrarch’s prose style. A detailed 
comparison is also made between Petrarch’s and Boccaccio’s version 
of the Griselda story with the purpose of stressing that Petrarch’s 
use of dramatic dialogue in his version is more extensive and effective 
than his friend’s use of it. 

Cecchetti, Giovanni. “Giovanni Pascoli as Playwright.” Modern Language 
Forum, xxxvi, 3-4 (Sept.-Dec. 1951), 118-125. Analyzes the various 
versions of Nell’Anno Mille and some dramatic fragments, finds in 
them the themes of love and death that recur in Pascoli’s lyrics, and 
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concludes that he had no real dramatic gifts and that what he did 
express in his plays was already being expressed in his lyrical poetry. 

Dédéyan, Charles. “Stendhal adaptateur dans Vittoria Accoramboni.” 
Symposium, v, 292-301. Compares a long passage from Stendhal’s 
Vittoria Accoramboni (in Chroniques italiennes) with its source, an 
Italian MS Relazione of the Bibliothéque Nationale (MS 171, Fonds 
italien), and points out that the plan of the two texts is the same and 
that, although Stendhal makes some changes, he remains in general 
faithful to his source. 

De Luca, A. Michael. “An Evaluation of Carducci’s Polemical Writings.” 
Italica, xxvii1, 233-140. 

De Simone, Joseph F. “Manzoni anid the Fine Arts.” Jtalica, xxvit, 
270-279. 

Ferguson, Wallace K. “The Interpretation of the Renaissance: Suggestions 
for a Synthesis.” Journal of the History of Ideas, xu, 483-495. Applies 
the term Renaissance to the entire civilization of the epoch, defines 
it as an age of transition from the medieval to the modern period, 
and sets its chronological limits as 1300 to 1600. The period thus 
designated, however, is said to possess also certain distinctive traits 
of its own due to a changed social milieu: an increasing laicization 
of learning, literature, art, and music, a growing awareness of per- 
sonality, a keener sense of individual autonomy, etc. 

Francon, Marcel. “Rabelais et Folengo.” Jtalica, xxvim1, 251-253. 

Francon, Marcel. “Sur une source possible de Rabelais.”” MLN, LxvI, 
466-469. Points out that the source for Hugo’s Eviradnus (verses 
1148-1155) is not the Orlando Furioso but Pantagruel (chap. xxIx) 
and that Rabelais’ passage is in turn derived from Folengo’s Le 
Maccheronee (bk. xrx, verses 448-450, 498). 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Pasquale Paoli in Eighteenth Century Italian Litera- 
ture.” Jtalica, xxvii, 257-260. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Una Scena in Los Amantes di Rey de Artieda e un 
sonetto petrarchesco.” Quaderni Ibero Americani, No. 11 (Dec. 1951), 
p. 120. Points out that the sonnet “César después que la cabeza mira” 
—interpolated in a scene of Los Amantes (1581) and republished with 
slight variations in Artieda’s miscellany, Discursos, Epistolas y 
Epigramas de Artemidoro (1605)—is a free translation of Petrarch’s 
“Cesare, poi che ’] traditor d’Egitto” (Canzoniere, No. CII). 

Hatzfeld, Helmut. ‘Modern Literary Scholarship as Reflected in Dante 
Criticism.” Comparative Literature, m1, 289-309. Contends that the 
significant Dante scholarship from 1921 to the present day, inspired 
in the main as a sharp reaction to Croce’s severe evaluation of the 
Comedy, illustrates well and abundantly all the new trends in serious 
literary criticism: viz., preoccupation with synthesis and structure of 
the poetic work itself rather than the study of its background; rein- 
terpretation of Dante’s symbolism and of the roles of Beatrice and 
Virgil; consideration of technical stylistic problems, figures of speech, 
metrics, etc. Many studies on Dante are evaluated, but particular 
emphasis is laid on the contributions of Singleton, Spoerri, Valli, 
John, Whitfield, Shaw, and Amrein-Widmer. 

Henderson, Hanford. “Dante’s Angel of Humility.” Italica, xxvirt, 249-250. 

Holmes, Urban T., Jr. “The Idea of a Twelfth-Century Renaissance.” 
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Speculum, xxvi, 643-651. Defines the twelfth-century renaissance as 
a vigorous awakening of cultural enthusiasm, in which dialectics, 
theology, legal studies, vernacular literature of a worldly type, dec- 
orative art and Latin poetry rose to new heights, but in which 
humanism in the sense understood by Dr. Wilkins (see Jtalica, xxvi1) 
played a rather small part. 


Kahane, Henry R. “The Sea as a Medium of Linguistic Diffusion.” /talica, 


xxviii, 287-291. 


Kristeller, Paul Oskar. “The Modern System of the Arts: A Study in the 


History of Aesthetics (1).” Journal of the History of Ideas, xu, 496- 
527. Outlines the history of concepts of the arts from antiquity on 
to show that the modern system of the five fine arts (painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music and poetry) did not assume definite 
shape until the 18th century. A large section is devoted to Italian 
Renaissance ideas on the subject, and the conclusion is reached that 
the emancipation of the three visual arts from the crafts (thanks to 
Vasari) and the polemics over the superiority of one art to the 
others (Varchi, Leonardo, etc.) paved the way for the later system 
of the five fine arts. 


Kuehne, Oswald R. “Family Names as a Motivation for the Study of 


Foreign Languages.” MLJ, xxxv, 552-561. A compilation of French, 
German, Italian (pp. 558-560), and Spanish family names made from 
a study of the Philadelphia and New York telephone directories and 
arranged according to occupations, physical and mental traits, things 
in nature, places of origin, given names, parts of the body and cloth- 


ing, animals, etc. 


Malkiel, Yakov. “Lexical Polarization in Romance.” Language, xxvu, 


485-518. Defines lexical polarization as the influence exerted by one 
word on its semantic opposite and analyzes a number of cases, which 
are divided into the following categories: 1) analogical stressed 
vowel; 2) analogical epenthesis of a consonant; 3) analogical syllablic 
structure: 4) analogical change of gender; 5) analogical derivational 
pattern; 6) analogical prothesis. Prof. Malkiel admits that lexical 
polarization is not a dominant but a concomitant factor in Romance 
linguistic theory and that its effect is felt more in French than in 
Italian although he does discuss a few examples in Italian, in Sar- 
dinian, and in various dialects of the peninsula. 


Marquardt, William F. “The First English Translators of Trajano Boc- 


calini’s Ragguagli di Parnaso: a Study of Literary Relationships.” 
Huntington Library Quarterly, xv, 1-19. Points out that Part II of 
William Vaughan’s The New-found Politicke is essentially Thomas 
Scott’s News from Pernassus (Part I having been already identified 
as the work of John Florio and Part III as that of Vaughan himself). 
The author also notes that the Politicke represents less than one-fifth 
of the total number of chapters of the Ragguagli, a selection dictated 
by Vaughan’s hatred for Spain, his faith in colonization and his 
tendency to moralize. As for the translation, the following conclu- 
sions are reached: 1) Florio renders Boccalini’s meaning rather 
accurately, much more so than the others; 2) Scott is too often 
disposed to omit portions of the original; 3) Vaughan deviates con- 
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siderably from the original because of his faulty Italian and makes 
not only omissions but also interpolations. 

Mastrangelo, Aida. “Stile e spirito della poesia di Dino Campana.” 
Italica, xxvim, 280-286. 

Mazzeo, Joseph Anthony. “A Seventeenth-Century Theory of Metaphysical 
Poetry.” RR, xii, 245-255. Sets forth the ideas of Gracian, Tesauro, 
Pallavicino, Minozzi and Pellegrini on the theory of the conceit (de- 
fined as the “harmonic correlation between two or three knowable 
extremes’), explains their critical vocabulary (e.g., “ingegno,” “‘gusto,” 
ete.), and contends that they foreshadow some modern esthetic con- 
ceptions by emphasizing that only ‘‘form” can determine the origi- 
nality of a writer. The author construes the idea of “first apprehen- 
sion” in Pallavicino’s Del bene as a development of the notion of the 
“mirabile” rather than as an anticipation of the idea of an autono- 
mous esthetic activity, as Croce believes. 

Munsterberg, Margaret. “The German Petrarch of 1532.” Boston Public 
Library Quarterly, 1, 280-287. A description of the first complete 
German translation of Petrarch’s De remediis utriusque fortunae with 
brief comments upon its translator, the text and the weodcut il- 
lustrations. 

Pellegrini, Alessandro. “‘A Letter from Italy.” Sewanee Review, Lx, 
700-722. Is mainly concerned with four contemporary poets whose 
work is characterized as follows: 1) Cardarelli seeks refuge in nos- 
talgic memories of childhood; 2) Ungaretti’s poetry is deeply Christian 
in its purity and restraint; 3) Montale’s world is of a pessimism that 
achieves total negation; 4) Quasimodo’s poetry moves between the 
yearning for an ancient home and the horror of modern life. The 
author contends that Croce’s ideas have exerted no influence on the 
poets of today, who recognize instead Leopardi and Baudelaire as 
their masters, and that the “Hermetic” school was founded on an 
effort to isolate poetic tradition from the influence of politics 
and vulgarity. 

Sanford, Eva Matthews. “The Twelfth Century—Renaissance or Proto- 
Renaissance?” Speculum, xxvi, 635-642. Contends that the 12th cen- 
tury is not a Proto-Renaissance but a dynamic period of mediaeval 
culture since the sense of continuity with the past is still conspicuous 
in the cultural centers of Europe, since a unified society with a com- 
mon meaning for all its members still transcended local differences, 
and since secularism, individualism, and criticism of established 
authority, though not unknown in the 12th century, do not run 
rampant in it as in the 15th century. 

Selig, Karl Ludwig. “The Spanish Translation of Cesare Ripa’s Jcono- 
logia.” Italica, xxvim, 254-256. 

Simonini, R. C., Jr. “Italian-English Language Books of the Renaissance.” 
RR, xii, 241-244. Lists in chronological order all the known books 
for the study of Italian published in England from 1550 to 1659. 


Singleton, Charles S. ‘“‘Dante’s Comedy: the Pattern at the Center.” RR, 
XLu, 169-177. Declares that the unique model for the Comedy is Holy 
Scripture, God’s poem, and that the true center of the poem is the 
triumphal procession at the top of Purgatory. Prof. Singleton further 
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contends that just as at the center of the Vita Nuova Beatrice’s death 
is like Christ’s death, so at the center of the Comedy Beatrice’s re- 
turn (in a cloud of glory and in the company of angels as is the 
case in the Vita Nuova) resembles the second coming of Christ, as 
in a day of Judgment. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Notes to the Text of Ritmo Laurenziano.” Italica, xxvun, 
241-248. 

Vallese, Tarquinio. “Wordsworth in Italy.” Symposium, vy, 336-343. Dis- 
cusses Wordsworth’s three visits to Italy, his poems extolling its 
beauties, and analyzes in detail three of the epitaphs that he trans- 
lated from Chiabrera and two of the 15 sonnets he translated from 
Michelangelo. These versions all prove Wordsworth’s knowledge of 
Italian, but the renditions of Michelangelo’s sonnets, though faithful, 
do not convey the grandeur and the intensity of the original. 

Vittorini, D. “Notes on Bibliography of the Italian Novel.” MLJ, xxxv, 
464-476. Lists and analyzes some 65 items on Italian fiction, con- 
sisting mostly of articles and reviews from 1949 to 1950. The journals 
Books Abroad, Italica, Italia che scrive, Belfagor, and Letteratura 
contemporanea account for two-thirds of the items. 

Weinberg, Bernard. “Translations and Commentaries of Demetrius’ On 
Style to 1600: A Bibliography.” Philological Quarterly, xxx, 353-380. 
An analytical bibliography divided into three parts: 1) lost transla- 
tions and commentaries; 2) undated manuscript translations (mostly 
Italian); 3) dated texts, translations and commentaries (Latin and 
Italian). Prof. Weinberg includes many comments of interest for 
Italian humanism, stresses the importance of Pietro Vettori’s edition, 
and notes that Pier Segni’s Italian version (1603) is the first pub- 
lished vernacular translation of Demetrius. 

Williamson, Edward. “Contemporary Italian Poetry.” Poetry, Lxxrx, 3-4 
(Dec. 1951, Jan. 1952), 159-181, 233-244. Stresses the continuity of 
Italian poetic tradition and traces the evolution of Italian poetry 
from the futurist manifesto of 1909 to the manifesto of present-day 
lyric realism. Prof. Williamson pays particular attention to the fol- 
lowing: 1) the nature of the poetry of Gozzano and the crepuscolari; 
2) the influence of the reviews and of the French notions of “atom- 
ism” and “analogy”; 3) the evolution of Ungaretti, the fragmentism 
and hermeticism of his lyrics, and his great prestige; 4) the “rocki- 
ness” of Montale’s poetic world and its similarity to that of T. S. 
Eliot; 5) the complex humanity and the isolated position of Saba; 
and 6) the realistic revolt against Ungaretti. 

REVIEWS 

Bonfante, G. In RR, xii, 205-206. C. Dionisotti and C. Grayson, editors: 
Early Italian Texts. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1949. 

Bonfante, G. In Symposium, vy, 377-381. Walther von Wartburg: Die 
Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachrdume (Bibliotheca romanica, 
Series prima, Manualia et commentationes, no. 8). Bern, A. Francke 
A. G. Verlag, 1950. 

Biihler, Curt F. In Speculum, xxvi, 707-709. Rudolf Blum: La biblioteca 
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155). Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1951. 
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Michelangelo nella vita di suo tempo. Cernusco sul Naviglio, Tipo- 
grafia La Lampa, 1949. 

Flewelling, Ralph Tyier. In The Personalist, xxxm, 439-441. Etienne 
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Ford, J. D. M. In Speculum, xxvi, 731-732. Olin H. Moore: The Legend 

of Romeo and Juliet. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univ. Press, 1950. 
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ator of Modern Music. New York, W. W. Norton, 1950. 

Giantureo, Elio. In Symposium, v, 368-372. Anna Maria Crind: Le 
traduzioni di Shakespeare in Italia nel Settecento. Rome, Edizioni 
di storia e letteratura, 1950; Valentina Capocci: Genio e mestiere: 
Shakespeare e la Commedia dell’Arte. Bari, G. Laterza & Figli, 1950. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut. In Comparative Literature, m1, 372-374. Werner P. 
Friederich: Dante’s Fame Abroad, 1350-1850: The Influence of Dante 
Alighieri on the Poets and Scholars of Spain, France, England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and the United States: A Survey of the Present 
State of Scholarship. Chapel Hill, Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1950. 

Hughes, Serge. “A Key to the Meaning of Manzoni.” Commonweal, Lv, 
255-256. A review of Colquhoun’s version of J Promessi Sposi which 
serves as a pretext for a sympathetic evaluation of the novel and an 
attempt to explain its unpopularity in America. 

Muller, Henri F. In Word, vi, 1 (April 1951), 79-89. Robert L. Politzer: 
A Study of the Language of Eighth Century Lombardic Documents: 
A Statistical Analysis of the “Codice Paleografico Lombardo.” New 
York, 1949. 

Pacifici, Sergio J. In Italica, xxvin, 300-01. Vasco Pratolini: Le Ra- 
gazze di Sanfrediano. Botteghe Oscure, Quaderno m1, 1949. 

Politzer, Robert L. In RR, xu, 230-235. Walther von Wartburg: Die 
Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachréume (Bibliotheca romanica, 
Series prima, Manualia et commentationes, no. 8). Bern, A. Francke 
A. G. Verlag, 1950. 

Schuyler, William M. In Italica, xxvim, 301-03. Antonio Calitri: Dietro 
la maschera. Milan, Gastaldi. Fanciullezza a Montefumo. Milan, 
Gastaldi, 1950. 

Wellek, René. In Comparative Literature, m1, 364-366. Dizionario lette- 
rario Bompiani delle opere e dei personaggi di tutti i tempi e di 
tutte le letterature. 9 vols. Milan, Valentino Bompiani, 1947-50. 


ADDENDA 

Alessio, Giovanni. “The Problem of Balenare.” Word, vu, 1 (April 1951), 

21-42. Contends that baleno, balenare have nothing to do with 

bagliore, abbagliare, barbaglio, but are connected directly with balena, 

a formation based upon the older type delfino, delfinare (inspired 

by the rhythmic gliding of the dolphin through the water). It is 

likely that the image originated in Southern Italy, where Lucanian 
attests an old form *delpimissare from the Greek deAquvitetv, 

probably in the Apulian region (Taranto) from where was spread 
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the form dalphinus, a superimposition of delphinus on a Messapian 
*galbas. Baleno from a Pre-Romance stem *bal- has no basis what- 
ever, whereas it is much more probable that its point of departure 
is *balius from Greek Badtdéc. 

Fucilla, Giuseppe. “La traduzione del Cinque Maggio di Ramén de Palma 
y Romay.” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, cxxvi, 3 
(1951*, 373-376. Reproduces Palma’s entire version—one of the best 
Spanish translations of Manzoni’s ode—analyzes it, and points out 
its dependence upon the previous attempt made by Hartzenbusch. 

Leo, Ulrich. “Dante in Germany II.” Romanische Forschungen, LXIII, 
1-2 (1951), 173-188. A detailed critical review of the articles in vols. 
XXXVI (1946) and XXVII (1947) of the Deutsche Dante—Jahnbuch. 

Mathes, Hamilton A. “On the Date of Lorenzo’s Sacra Rappresentazione 
di S. Giovanni e Paolo. Febr. 17, 1491.” Aevum, xxv, 4 (July-Aug. 
1951), 324-328. Rejects the date 1489 which was assigned to the 
Sacra Rappresentazione by D’Ancona on the basis of the testimony 
in a Discorso inedito of F. Zeffi and places the presentation of the 
play on the second day of Lent in 1491 on the authority of the more 
reliable and more precise Ricordanze of Bartolomeo Masi. 

Voegelin, Eric. ‘“Machiavelli’s Prince: Background and Formation.” Re- 
view of Politics, xm, 2 (April 1951), 142-168. Asserts that although 
the invasion of Italy was the revolutionary event that offered the 
more immediate topics for Machiavelli’s speculation, he brought to 
bear on it qa peculiarly Italian tradition of secular statecraft that 
included such works as Cardinal Albornoz’ Constitutiones Egidinae, 
Salutati’s De Tyranno, the humanistic histories of Bruni, Poggio, etc. 
and to which was added the image of a mythical hero that Poggio 
(in his De varietate fortunae), Enea Silvio Piccolomini (in his Vita 
Tamerlani) and others created from the figure of the Asiatic con- 
queror Timur. The author shows how the pattern of the myth of the 
hero in the various Vitae Tamerlani is especially evident in the Vita 
di Castruccio Castracani, 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “Reminiscence and Anticipation in the Divine Com- 
edy.” Annual Reports of the Dante Society, Nos. 55-67 (1951), 1-13. 
Distinguishes the various types of reminiscence and anticipation in 
the Comedy, analyzes a number of examples, and shows how Dante’s 
use of the two techniques contributes to the more perfect unity of 
the poem and enhances its reality. 
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JOHN PauL Bowpen, An Andlysis of Pietro Alighieri’s Commentary on the 
Divine Comedy. New York, 1951, pp. 131. 


Of the commentaries on the Divine Comedy written within a genera- 
tion of the Poet’s death, the one by his son Pietro is one of the most im- 
portant. It is the third complete commentary on the whole of the Divine 
Comedy, having been preceded only by the Laneo and the Ottimo. It is 
the second commentary by a member of Dante’s own family, having been 
preceded by the one on the Jnferno by Dante’s son Jacopo. It is the first 
commentary which deals exhaustively with the classical sources of the 
Commedia. Dr. Bowden has rendered Dante scholarship a service in analyz- 
ing the contents of the single printed edition of this important work. 

The analysis is divided into the following major topics: 1. Biographical 
sketch of Pietro Alighieri. 2. Pietro’s commentary on the Divine Comedy. 
3. The concepts of Fortune, Fate, and Providence. 4. Appreciation of 
Ancient Culture. 5. Topics of Medieval Culture. 6. The Symbolism in the 
Comedy. The topics of medieval culture, listed individually, are as fol- 
lows: A. Etymology. B. Geography. C. Science. D. Terminology and 
Personalities. 

The biographical sketch is an accurate summary of the knowledge 
which we have concerning Pietro di Dante, gathered from the extant 
documents compiled mainly by Piattoli and Ginori Conti. The total 
knowledge regarding Pietro’s life is scanty, and Dr. Bowden furnishes 
no new data, but naturally that is not the purpose of his biography. This 
first chapter serves as a basis of reference for the rest of the book. It 
seems a bit strange-that in referring to the works of Filelfo and Leonardo 
Bruni Aretino on page 18, notes 6 and 9, the Author should use secondary 
sources rather than the direct sources contained in Solerti’s compilation 
of the lives of the immortal trio. 

The chapter on the Commentary is likewise an accurate summary of 
extant knowledge regarding this work. Dr. Bowden makes no attempt, 
nor is it his purpose, to enter into the thorny question of the exact date 
of the various forms of this commentary, and particularly of the relation 
of this commentary to the earlier ones of Jacopo di Dante, Graziolo de’ 
Bambaglioli, Guido da Pisa, Jacopo della Lana, the Ottimo, and the 
Chiose Anonime published by Selmi. The Author bases his summary on 
the excellent studies made by Rocca at the end of the last century. Since 
that time very little has been done to uncover new material which might 
throw light on the lives of the early commentators or on the interde- 
pendence of one commentary upon another. It would have been of par- 
ticular interest to study the relation between the commentary of Pietro 
and the Codice Cassinese. Incidentally, in referring to the commentary 
of Jacopo di Dante the Author should have used the critical edition of 
Jarro (G. Piccini), published by Bemporad in 1915, rather than the 
earlier edition published by Lord Vernon in 1848. 


The chapter on the Concepts of Fortune, Fate and Providence is again 
a summary of the scholarly work which has preceded Dr. Bowden, in this 
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case my Own work, to some extent. It is not entirely clear why the 
Author should have singled these three concepts out of the many philo- 
sophical concepts treated by Pietro. His analysis of these concepts is per- 
haps too brief for the necessary clarity. It is not clear as to what the 
Author means when he describes the result of the accidental cause of 
events of finalistic import as “incomprehensible” (p. 38). There can 
be no foreknowledge of such a result, but it would scarcely be termed 
“incomprehensible.” Dr. Bowden is somewhat led astray when he says 
that “God has set the intelligences to lead the heavens and to distribute 
among the inferior bodies such gifts as wealth and worldly prominence” 
(p. 42). Fortune is the only intelligence that is in charge of worldly 
goods and certainly such goods are not distributed by the intelligences 
among inferior bodies. These and other such vague statements would need 
further clarification. 

The chapters on Ancient Culture and Medieval Culture are the most 
valuable parts of this study. The Commentary of Pietro is the first one 
which goes deeply into the classical sources of the Divine Comedy. Pietro 
occasionally misquotes a source, but on the whole he draws upon his 
vast knowledge of Latin authors to throw light on his father’s work. 
Pietro’s work is not particularly enlightening with reference to con- 
temporary events, but it is extremely important for the classical back- 
ground. The most interesting part of these two chapters is the section 
on etymologies, which had such curious explanations in the works of 
Isidor of Seville, Uguccione da Pisa, Giovanni da Genova, Papias, and 
other medieval authors upon whom Pietro drew for his knowledge. 

The chapter on Symbolism summarizes the many allegorical explana- 
tions which Pietro offers in his work. This is perhaps the strongest 
and most original part of Pietro’s work. Dr. Bowden has compiled his 
references quite extensively, but the chapter has the flavor of an index 
rather than a well-digested analysis of symbolism as explained by Pietro. 

In his Conclusion Dr. Bowden sets forth the objectives which he has 
tried to cover. He presents some of the questions worthy of investiga- 
tion, such as the extent to which Pietro’s commentary was diffused prior 
to the printed edition, the influence it exercised on other commentaries, 
and such kindred questions. Of course a most valuable contribution would 
have been a critical edition based on all of the extant manuscripts. Per- 
haps that is a task Dr. Bowden will undertake in the future. Meanwhile 
this Analysis will be of value in making more readily accessible all the 
knowledge available on Pietro Alighieri and his Commentary. 

VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


Boston, Mass. 


Livia VENEZIANI Svevo: Vita di Mio Marito con Inediti di Italo Svevo. 

Trieste, Edizione dello Zibaldone, 1950. 

A revival of interest in Italo Svevo has recently been generated in the 
United States with the republication by New Directions of the Confessions 
of Zeno and As Man Grows Older, as well as in Italy with the appearance 
of the “Carteggio Italo Svevo—James Joyce” (Inventario, II, no. 1, Spring 
1949, pp. 106-138) and the series of six articles entitled “Svevo, Mio 
Marito” in the weekly J7 Mondo' by Livia Veneziani Svevo. Mrs. Svevo 
who in her Trieste home has brought together an exquisite collection of 
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Sveviana has now assembled the last mentioned series of articles in a 
somewhat enlarged version under the title of Vita di Mio Marito con 
Inediti di Italo Svevo. These memoirs of Mrs. Svevo, written in a familiar 
vein and in an unpretentious style, give us now the most complete and 
intimate biography of the famous Triestine writer to date. For this task 
we must be most grateful to the author upon learning the acute diffi- 
culties which she encountered in her successful attempt to rescue most 


of the material. 


“Sono rimaste intatte le sue opere. Sono rimasti i suoi inediti 
che io, travolta dalla bufera della persecuzione razziale, portai 
in salvo nell’agosto 1943 fuggendo da Trieste nel rifugio di 
Arcade, in provincia di Treviso. Erano con me Letizia e 
Sergio, e in un grande baule portavamo con noi, gelosamente 
custoditi, i manuscritti, le lettere, gli inediti, i libri e le 
traduzioni. Cosi fu salva quella parte della sua opera che deve 
ancora venire alla luce.” (p. 167) 


The prime importance of the biography lies in the confirmations it 
affords of the autobiographical details which so profusely have intruded 
into the writings of Italo Svevo. We gain a first-hand acquaintance with 
the paradoxically rather uncomplicated twin-life of Svevo, that of a 
writer as well as that of a prosperous business man: we are informed 
of his absentmindedness, his study of the violin, and his constant yet 
never carried out promise to stop smoking; we get a glimpse of the 
Tergesteo, the Trieste stock exchange, and of his life in the world of 
commerce from which he drew so much material for his novels, espe- 
cially Una Vita; we meet his intimate friend, the painter Umberto Veruda, 
the Balli of Senilita, and we learn the identity of the unforgettable An- 
giolina, “era una fiorente ragazza del popolo. Si chiamava Giuseppina 
Zergol e fini cavallerizza in un circo” (p. 42). We are also introduced to 
the members of his Trieste literary circle such as Saba and Stuparich and 
we ascertain his readings. Thus we learn from previously unpublished 
material that he did not begin to study Freud till 1908 (p. 116) which will 
aid to refute the seemingly unfounded notion that Senilita (1898) was 
written under the influence of the Viennese doctor. 

One of the most vital parts of the book of course relates Svevo’s 
friendship with James Joyce, a friendship which culminated and bore 
fruit about 1924, for the latter brought him into contact with Valéry 
Larbaud, one of the editors of Commerce, with Benjamin Crémieux, and 
Mile Monnier of the Navire d’Argent. It was through the publications of 
excerpts from Svevo’s works by these avantgarde journals that he gained 
widespread recognition in European literary circles whereas up to that 
time he was hardly acknowledged even in Trieste. 

The work which we are reviewing is greatly enhanced by the in- 
clusion of extracts from the diary of his brother Elio (pp. 13, 15, 16, 17, 
21, 22) and numerous letters from and to Larbaud, Crémieux, Paul Henri 
Michel, and Joyce, among others. Some of this correspondence, however, 
had already been previously published, the three Joyce letters (pp. 97-99, 
100, 151-152) in the before mentioned article in Inventario (pp. 116-119, 
129-121, and 131-132 respectively). 

Mrs. Svevo briefly discusses some of the translations of her late hus- 
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band’s works. It might have been more appropriate to have appended 
a complete Svevo bibliography at this time. 
The volume is handsomely illustrated with 16 photographs of Svevo 
and his family. 
Kari Lupwig Seic 


University of Connecticut 


1No. 34, Oct. 8, 1949, pp. 13-14, no. 25, Oct. 15, 1949, pp. 13-14, no. 36-37, 
Oct. 22-29, 1949, pp. 13-14, no. 38, Nov. 5, 1949, pp. 13-14, no. 39, Nov. 12, 
1949, pp. 13-14, and no. 40, Nov. 19, 1949, p. 10. 


GOETHE. Italienische Reise: herausgegeben und erlaéutert von Herbert 
von Einem. Hamburg, Christian Wegner, 1951. Pp. 705. 


Herbert von Einem, the author of a book on Goethe and Duerer (Frank- 
furt, 1947) and of an important study on Goethe and the visual arts (in: 
Studium Generale, 1949) is an art historian, and his commentary of the 
Italienische Reise, which makes this, the latest edition of that work, par- 
ticularly valuable, stresses the art-historical, iconographic, archaelogical 
aspects (none of the previous commentaries are endorsed with this 
emphasis). The section on Et in Arcadia ego is a miniature monograph 
on the subject (575-76). I found very interesting and instructive the 
note on Palladianism (p. 584). American art-historians who have dealt 
with the Jeffersonian period have not failed to note this phase of Jef- 
ferson’s taste and the impact it exercised on American architecture. Von 
Einem observes that Palladianism dominates the whole neoclassic period 
of the 17th and 18th century in North Italy, England, France, Holland, 
even Russia. In England the prime instances of such current are Inigo 
Jones (1573-1652) and Christopher Wren (1623-1723). Palladianism pene- 
trated Germany through England; in Germany it changed its character, 
and from a secondary tendency of the Baroque it was transformed into 
a counter-Baroque trend. The advocates of German palladianism were, 
von Einem states, the first architect of Frederick the Great, Georg 
Venzeslaus von Knobelsdorff (1699-1753) and Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Erdmanpnsdorf (1736-1800). The castle of Woerlitz, built by the latter 
for prince Leopold Friedrich Franz von Anhalt und Dessau, the maecenas 
and friend of Winckelmann, is a work “of the purest palladianism” (v. 
Einem, p. 584). 

Von Einem rates Goethe’s appraisal of Raphael’s Transfiguration 
among Goethe’s deepest, and least prejudiced. “The old criticism concern- 
ing the twofold action (in the picture) was first formulated by Rich- 
ardson (Essay on the theory of painting, London, 1715) and constantly 
repeated thereafter (Falconet, Ramdohr, Volkmann, etc.). Goethe refutes 
this criticism with reasons which are not von aussen an dem Bild ange- 
tragen, but are evolved from the picture itself” (p. 664). Von Einem’s 
bibliography of the monographic literature on the Jtalienische Reise 
(p. 683) completes that of Michéa and brings it abreast of the latest 
scholarship. There is a list of the editions of the work, of the sources of 
the Italienliteratur utilized by Goethe, (p. 679-682): and a strictly philo- 
logical section on textual questions (685-689). The introductory chapter, 
which discusses the significance of Goethe’s trip to Italy, and its bearing 
upon Goethe’s later production, is extremely illuminating: great factual 
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erudition distinguishes the Sachkommentar. The texts include both the 
Italienische Reise proper and the Zweiter Roemischer Aufenthalt of 
1787-88. An accurate Index is appended. Von Einem maintains—in my 
opinion, quite rightly—das Goethe’s Blickrichtung auf das Individuelle 
caused the history of art to assume notable importance in his eyes. The 
links between the Baroque doctrine of ingegno and the rise of historicism 
seem to me unmistakeably indicated in Goethe’s utterance to Herder: 
“Die Faehigkeit, aehnliche Verhaeltnisse zu entdecken, wenn sie auch 
noch soweit auseinander liegen, und die Genesis der Dinge aufzuspueren, 
hilft mich auch hier (i.e. in the doman of art-history) ausserordentlich; 
und wenn ich Zeit haette alle Kunstwerke mir recht zu vergegen- 
waertigen und sie alsdann miteinander zu vergleichen (see the realization 
of this idea in Malraux’ Psychologie de Vart), wollte ich, ohne grosse Ge- 
lehrsamkeit, der Geschichte der Kunst manchen Vorteil bringen.” The im- 
portance of this passage cannot be overestimated. Von Einem comments: 
“here it is obvious that Goethe’s Naturdenken constitutes the key to his 
Geschichtsdenken.” The meaning of this passage seems to me, rather, to 
lie in fact that here Goethe, still impregnated with an element of Baroque 
poetics, “vaults over” the art-doctrines of neoclassicism and, by a stroke 
of genius, lands into the midst of the problems of the modern methodology 


of Art-history. 
Evio0 GIANTURCO 


Washington, D. C. 


Ropert L. Potitzer: A Study of the Language of Eighth Century Lom- 
bardic Documents. A Statistical Analysis of the Copicr PALFOGRAFICO 
LoMBARDO. Columbia University Dissertation. New York, 1949. 


In his introduction to this very competently executed study, Mr. Po- 
litzer describes his aims in the following words: (1) “It is hoped that this 
study will make'a contribution to the much discussed Vulgar Latin prob- 
lem, which involves the question of the date of the origin of the Romance 
languages and of the appearance of dialectization in Vulgar Latin.” (2) 
“It was... thought that a... study of Italian Vulgar Latin documents 
would be of particular interest to scholars in the field, since it would 
furnish a means of determining the extent to which the documents rep- 
resent the spoken language of the eighth century in the North Italian 
area....” (3) “A secondary purpose of this work is to test the applic- 
ability of the statistical method of research in the field of historical 
linguistics.” 

Mr. Politzer’s method is rigidly statistical. He has systematically 
counted the deviations of the Latin of his documents from Classical Latin 
and analyzed these various counts according to accepted statistical pro- 
cedures, primarily to establish trend lines. To accomplish this latter 
purpose, he has not only compared his material to Classical Latin but 
also, at various points during the period covered by his material, he has 
compared his documents one with another. In this way he has attempted 
to discover the linguistic changes that were in process during the eighth 
century in the area represented by his documents. This dynamic analysis 
embraces quite thoroughly the fields of phonology, morphology, syntax, 


and lexicon. 
The results of this study are: (1) the dating of certain linguistic 
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phenomena, (2) the conclusion that the documents studied represent more 
or less faithfully the spoken language of the period, and (3) that sta- 
tistical analysis is a productive procedure in historical linguistics. 

In an introductory note the author states that “the results of subse- 
quent research and criticism have affected some of the points made in 
this study, and have tempered his viewpoint somewhat.” These modifi- 
cations have not, however, been included in the text. How fundamental 
these modifications may be the reviewer has no means of determining 
at the moment. It may be assumed, fairly, I believe, that Mr. Politzer’s 
note refers to matters of detail and to occasional re-interpretations of 
the results of his analyses. To avoid the risk of unnecessarily treating 
material of this type, this review is limited only to the broader aspects 
of Mr. Politzer’s work. 

Despite the rigorousness of Mr. Politzer’s method, his evident skill in 
applying that method to his materials, and his cautious interpretations 
of his analyses, the results of this investigation are in general uncon- 
vincing. This may be due primarily to a basic difference in point of 
view in matters regarding what is traditionally called Vulgar Latin. 
Mr. Politzer subscribes in its essential features to the interpretation of 
Henri Muller. As a consequence of this fact, Mr. Politzer’s study is 
based on certain assumptions which would not be freely granted by most 
linguists. Chief among these is the assumption that an effective con- 
nection exists between the Vulgar Latin documents he has studied and 
the spoken language of that period and of that area. This assumption 
is implicit in the second aim noted above in which it is stated that the 
documents in question would furnish a means of determining the extent 
to which they represent the spoken language. It is implied, of course, 
that a connection already exists and that these documents do, to some 
yet undetermined degree, represent the spoken language. 

Although it is conceivable, from a strictly logical point of view, that 
such a study might reveal that the documents represent the spoken lan- 
guage to no extent whatever, i.e., that there is no effective connection 
between the written language of the documents and the spoken language 
of the scribes, such a result would be impossible by the method used in 
this study, for the assumption mentioned above is also implicit in the 
method itself. 

To determine by statistical means whether or not an effective rela- 
tionship exists between each of these bodies of data and to determine 
from these analyses two bodies of data, it would appear necessary 
to analyze whether or not a positive correlation exists between them. 
In the case of this study it is evident that only one such body of 
statistically analysable data is available, viz., the written language of 
the documents. The spoken language of this period is unrecorded as 
such; it is not therefore available directly to linguists for study and 
analysis. In attempting to establish by statistical means the extent to 
which the documents represent the spoken language, Mr. Politzer must 
assume that the written documents to some degree do so. This is to 
say that the two bodies of linguistic information which he is attempting 
to correlate must necessarily, by the exigencies of the method itself, both 
be contained in the Latin material with which he worked. This is pre- 
cisely the assumption that the majority of linguists would not, I am sure, 
be willing to grant (cf., e.g., Ernst Pulgram: “Spoken and Written Latin” 
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in Language 26.458 ff.) and this is, incidentally, precisely the point Mr. 
Politzer has set out to prove. 

Other basic attitudes which might conceivably interfere with the 
acceptance of Mr. Politzer’s conclusions by the majority of Romance 
linguists may be found in the first aim quoted above. It is somewhat 
surprising, for example, to find even an implied quest for the “date of 
the origin of the Romance languages” in a work of this sort. One would 
hesitate also, as a further example, to grant freely that there is evidence 
to support the view that a unified Vulgar Latin existed which at some 
period, presumably in the Middle Ages, underwent dialectization. These 
linguistic conceptions, albeit debatable, must necessarily be taken into 
consideration in a total evaluation of the contribution of this investigation 
to Romance linguistics. 

There can be no doubt, however, that, if Mr. Politzer’s assumptions 
and point of view be granted, he has produced a masterly study. The 
work is well-planned, thoroughly integrated, and consistent. He has been 
scrupulously careful of detail and has proved himself in every way a 
painstaking researcher. 

J. A. PALERMO 


The University of Connecticut 


FERDINANDO D. MauriIno: Salvatore Di Giacomo and Neapolitan Dialectal 
Literature. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1951, pp. iv-196. 


Tra lingua e dialetto, @ noto, esiste una distanza che si annulla solo 
quando nel secondo si instaurano gli aspetti della letterarieta. Se questi 
non si verificano, il dialetto resta con tutta la sua poverta espressiva, 
la sua incapacita di piegarsi ai vari atteggiamenti del pensiero, alla mol- 
teplicita delle sensazioni, al variare della realta; @ insomma rozza 
forma d’arte, come bene intui Dante quando volle preparare al volo della 
Commedia il suo mezzo linguistico, indicandolo nel volgare illustre, e 
spiegandone, soprattutto a se stesso, le qualita, i mezzi, la varieta e 
ricchezza di vocaboli, il colore, l’armonia, ecc.: predicendo ad esso, cioé, 
una vita letteraria che l’artista solo, nel suo sforzo di creazione, sarebbe 
stato capace di conferirgli. 

Gia per “poesia popolare,” nonostante le deformazioni dei romantici 
ottocenteschi e dei loro epigoni, s’intende una poesia meno valida, perché 
meno sostenuta da un impegno filosofico, da una visione approfondita 
della vita. La poesia dialettale, allora, se @ una dissimulazione di motivi 
letterari, di modi culti “calati” nel linguaggio popolare, risentira presto 
di sforzo e affettazione (si pensi appunto a varie poesiole del Di Gia- 
como); se invece avra dalla sua parte la freschezza e la spontaneita del 
motivo inspiratore, e sara cioé poesia “pensata” inizialmente in dialetto, 
dovra necessariamente contentarsi di un piano di inferiorita rispetto alla 
poesia in lingua lettararia, che si serve di modi e di culture via via 
perfezionatisi attraverso i vari artisti e fermentati, di volta in volta, in 
forma personale, nuova; e si pensi alla preoccupazione costante dei nostri 
poeti, dal Dante dell’Inferno al Dante delle altre due cantiche, dal Polizi- 
poeti, dal Dante dell’Inferno al Dante delle altre due cantiche, dal Polizia- 
no al Guidi e al Chiabrera, dal Foscolo al Carducci e al D’Annunzio, di 
e dalla fantasia, una lingua “poetica”: quella stessa che nell’obbedienza 
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romantica il Manzoni ripudid, con la conseguenza di vedersi poi qa sua 
volta ripudiato dalla lirica. 

Questa nostra premessa cl pare necessarla per giudicare del volume del 
Maurine, che mentre é tutto un commovente tributo di affetto al poeta e 
al dialetto deliia patria lontana, presuppone poi d’essere appunto stato 
ripensato alla luce dei problemi da noi accennati. I] Di Giacomo, sia 
ben chiaro, é carissimo al nostro cuore come pochi: i suoi versi sono 
indissolubilmente legati a certe indimenticabili melodie della nostra 
Napoli. Ma volerlo innalzare fino al rango di assoluta poesia, ci sembra 
inutile: un poeta, l’abbiam detto, raggiunge valori poetici pili o meno 
alti a seconda del maggiore o minore impegno di pensiero che lo muove 
ad intendere la realta particolare e universale. I] Di Giacomo ci pare 
non raggiunga che un mondo di affetti modesti, qa volte delicatamente 
malinconici, a volte tesi a sfiorare un certo impegno sociale; e gli stessi 
suoi apologeti finiscono per lodarne proprio le qualita deteriori, la sua 
mancanza di sottostrutture di pensiero, di problemi e preoccupazioni 
moralistiche; come se il vero poeta, in una estetica che attribuisca ai 
Filosofi e ai Critici puri il fastigio dell’arte, dovesse rassegnarsi ad 
essere un bamboleggiante fanciullo fuori del proprio tempo e della 
storia, solo vivente in un’autonoma sfera dello spirito, in cui @ concessa 
ogni ignoranza, ogni inconsapevole ubbandono al canto come melodioso 
usignuolo. 

Ecco perché avremmo preferito che il Maurino, collegasse il Di Giacomo 
ad una storia della “letteratura dialettale napoletana,” avesse chiarito 
introduttivamente i dati della polemica tra difensori e negatori della 
poesia dialettale, fra sostenitori della moralita dell’artista e i negatori 
d’ogni intenzione moralistica nel Poeta. (Questioni su cui si diffonde, fra 
l’altro, un recente libro di R. Montano, Arte, Realtd e Storia, Napoli, 
Conte, 1951). Come anche ci pare un po’ ingiustificata, nella economia 
de] volume, la storia della letteratura napoletana dal Trecente ad oggi: 
uno sforzo che, gia tentato da altri, non conduce poi a risultati positivi 
nell’esame della formazione artistica del Di Giacomo; e lo stesso Maurino 
sembra poco entusiasta dei valori poetici esaminati. La famosa “triade 
del Seicento napoletano,” Cortese, Basile, Sgruttendio, tanto conclamata 
dai suoi riscopritori, non si riduce in definitiva che a verseggiatori e 
novellatori di dubbia efficacia (se si eccettui, per certa sua immedia- 
tezza e freschezza di vocabolario, lo Sgruttendio): e assai poco vicini ai 
modi del Di Giacomo, con il quale hanno in comune, su di un piano 
piedigrottesco, quel sapore talvolta di librettistica da strapazzo, di can- 
zonetta improvvisata, che serve a giustificare la dolcezza della melodia, 
ma che da questa dissociata perde moltissimo: 

“Te voglio bene assaje, 
e tu nun pienze a me:” 
versi che secondo il Maurino hanno “a tremendous appeal in the blending 


of sound and meaning” (p. 67). 
Del Di Giacomo si sarebbe dovuto osservare che anche le pili famose 
melodie 
(“chi dice ca le stelle so’ lucenti 
nun sape l’uocchie ca tu tiene ’nfronte’’) 


hanno, si, ingenuita e freschezza, ma restano, ad un esame critico, raf- 
freddate daila poverta di motivi, dall’assenza di drammaticita spontanea, 
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da una continua modestia espressiva. Molti temi non hanno evoluzione 
sentimentale né sottofondo culturale che siasi illimpidito in tecnica 
d’arte, in perfezione stilistica. Breve é@ cosi il volo anche di quei melan- 
conici quadretti digiacomiani, come A San Francisco, ove la musica tende 
a farsi musicalita e compiacimento. Come si pud allora credere ai critici 
che assegnano al Di Giacomo un posto eccelso fra Petrarca, Ariosto, Tasso 
e Metastasio? Lo stesso Pianefforte ’e notte @ una cara melodia, con 
delle aperture sapienti (“sona luntanamente’); ma, ahimé, finisce a 
richieder troppo dal lettore per vincerlo e convincerlo: 

Dio, quanta stelle ’ncielo! 

Che luna! e c’aria doce! 

Chiude il breve saggio un’appendice sul dialetto napoletano, che meri- 
terebbe d’essere riordinata e approfondita, soprattutto negli accenni agli 
influssi greci, latini, francesi e spagnuoli. La bibliografia finale @ assai 
esauriente. Non sempre attente le traduzioni a pie’ pagina da versi 
napoletani: “muttata janca,” notte insonne, bianca, non é@ precisamente 
“white night” (p. 159), ma, forse, “sleepless night.” 

GIULIO VALLESE 
Universita di Napoli 
ALBERTO MENARINI: Profili di vita italiana nelle parole nuove. Firenze, 

Le Monnier, 1951; pp. xvi, 249. 

Alberto Menarini needs no introduction to students of the Italian lan- 
guage, as a scholar whose works are outstanding for their combination of 
accuracy with popular interest. His Ai Margini della Lingua (Firenze, 
1947) was, in one way, a landmark in Italian linguistics: it marked the 
definite end of the centuries-old tradition of ultra-purism in the fashion 
of the Crusca, and the beginning of a new, more scientific and tolerant 
atiitude toward phenomena of non-standard and sub-standard speech (cf. 
the present reviewer’s discussion in Language, XXIV [1948], 239-41). The 
book under review is an even more popularizing treatment of a number 
of neologisms dating from the last ten years or so; although published 
under Menarini’s name alone, it was actually done in collaboration with 
Ettore Allodoli, the well-known grammarian, who wrote the introduction 
and a number of the articles. Its structure is very simple: a series of 
over two hundred articles, averaging between one and two pages in 
length, arranged in alphabetical order, and commenting on the origin 
and history of a number of new words and ideas. 

To this dictionary-like treatment, which could easily have been dull 
and uninteresting, Menarini has brought all the attractive qualities of 
his style, and a remarkable ability of sociological observation, so that 
the result is indeed in accord with Horace’s precept of utile miscere dulci. 
The reader will find in these Profili a series of vignettes which cast light 
on much of Italian history during the last decade, from the war years 
through the shame of the “republic” of Sald, the Allied advance up the 
peninsula and the tragic avvilimento of the immediate post-war period, 
to the more recent time of reconstruction. Perhaps the most important 
aspect of recent Italian cultural history is the renewal of foreign in- 
fluences, which had been more and more subject to condemnation and 
repression under Fascism. These influences have left their mark in a 
number of loan-words, especially from English; these mirror both pop- 
ular borrowings through oral channels of communication (okay, jeep, 


we 


ee ne 
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sciuscid) and learnéd borrowings such as criptocomunista, degollista, g: 
nocidio, radar, or journalistic and commercial terms like moto(r)-scooter. 
Miss, lampade fluorescenti, hostess, ndilon “nylon,” quiz. Naturally, loan 
translations abound too, as in campi d’annientamento (Ger. Vernicht- 
ungslager), cittd dei ragazzi “Boys’ Town,” guerra fredda “cold war,” 
romanzo fiume “roman-fleuve,” mostly of journalistic or literary nature. 
The movies on occasion serve as a means of diffusion for neologisms and 
borrowings, as in the well-known case of picchiatello for “pixilated” in 
the 1930’s, and more recently with such dance-names as boogie-woogie 
or samba. 

But there are also a considerable number of native Italian forma- 
tions, either new derivations or new phrases, which find a place in 
Menarini’s discussion; and, from another point of view, these words are 
more interesting than the foreign borrowings, since they reflect Italian 
reactions to the numerous and varied experiences to which the country 
has been subjected. There is a whole chapter of social history in the form 
segnorina “donna di facili costumi; meretrice che adesca i clienti per le 
strade,” at first a borrowing from American soldiers’ attempts at re- 
producing signorina, but which has remained after the Allies left Italy. 
The ruin wroughi. by the war, and the consequent economic and social 
dislocation, is reflected in, say tobacco chinato, sciacalli, termiti, far la 
coda, Am-Lire, the ominous andare al muro, or the pitiful mutilatini. 
Political currents are reflected in such expressions as spirale dell’odio, 
Titino, doppio gioco, repubblichino (originally an “Alfierismo”), purga, 
nostalgico, attivista, Baffone “Stalin.” In contrast to all these emotion- 
ally charged and often disheartening expressions, it is a pleasure to find 
occasionally such cheerful items as the discussions of football teams’ 
and their members’ names (s. v. Genoano) or of terms for “station wagon” 
(s. v. giardiniera, giardinetta). 

Menarini’s scholarship serves admirably the purposes of his presenta- 
tion of the material: it is never obtrusive, but always to the point and 
accurate. He is up to date on the latest findings of Italian and foreign 
scholarship, e.g. Allen Walker Read’s discovery of the true origin of O.K. 
The explanations of scientific principles, as in the articles bomba atomica, 
penicillina, and supersdnico, are both simple and clear, without sacrifice 
of accuracy as far as they go. Perhaps the only serious criticism that 
might be made is that the newly-hatched chicken of linguistic tolerance 
still has a few occasional bits of puristic eggshell adhering to him here 
and there, as in the condemnation of headline syntax (s. v. Due suicidi 
torpedone gas) and of formations in -ismo (s. v. possibilismo); but this 
is a small matter. 

With Menarini’s work in Ai Margini della Lingua and the present 
book, Italian popularization of linguistics has reached a very high level, 
combining the soundness of a Migliorini with the interest of a Mencken 
(without, however, the features which many find disagreeable in the 
latter’s style). Could Menarini now give us a more general work, perhaps 
dealing with the modern stage of the Italian language, its new devel- 
opments and tendencies (in structure as well as vocabulary), as a 
whole? Certainly there should be a market for such a book, and it would 
be of great value to both specialized scholars and the public at large. 


Cornell University Ropert A. Hay, Jr. 














Communication from N. Orsini 


DR. ALBRECHT-CARRIE’S BOOK ON ITALY 


T SEEMS to me that the review of Dr. René Albrecht-Carrié’s 
book on Italy from Napoleon to Mussolini (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1950) published in the issue of /talica for September 
1950 (Vol. XXVII, pp. 262-66) misses the main thesis of the 
author, and even misrepresents him. 

First of all, the review does not bring out the fact that Dr. 
A.-C.’s book is, from beginning to end, a reasoned condemnation 
of fascism, which is shown to be an attempt to make use of power 
polities and force in the complex and delicate problems of national 
and international life. Dr. A.-C.’s argument is that such a method 
could only result in disaster, as it did, for the resort to foree was 
met by superior force on the part of other nations, and fascism 
was inevitably crushed. He also warns the reader, from the very 
outset, against complacency at the issue, for, as he says, ‘‘the forces 
and ideas which came to hold power in Germany and Italy are 
still alive and in our very midst, however much disguised their 
presentation and parentage’’ (p. viii). Far from being sympa- 
thetic, this book is a definite eall to vigilance against the forces 
of fascism re-arising in the present emergency when, as the author 
puts it, ‘‘our task is to prove workable a solution that will reconcile 
the conflict between freedom and organization’’ (ibidem). 

No justice is done in the review to the manner in which Dr. A.-C. 
approaches the grave issues involved in international relations, and 
the problems facing such bodies as the League of Nations or the 
U. N. Dr. A.-C. admits that ‘‘the fact of power can certainly 
neither be denied nor dismissed. But,’’ he goes on, ‘‘we run here 
into an irreconcilable divergence of outlook between the Fascist 
or totalitarian and the democratic view. The latter, while not 
denying the fact of power in the domain of international relations 
as in others, seeks at least to mitigate its evil effects; hence the 
League and the spirit of the League. This democratic approach 
is difficult; its results are highly imperfect in their search for 
compromises and therefore open to easy criticism. The Fascist 
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has the advantage of outward simplicity, and the vice of funda- 
mental hopelessness for the future.’’ (p. 204). This basic argu- 
ment is never mentioned in the review. 

Dr. A.-C. shows how Mussolini’s foreign policy consistently 
aimed at the destruction of the one institution that represented 
international order, the League of Nations. He shows how the so- 
called ‘‘revisionist’’ policy, the four-power pact and the Abyssinian 
conflict were all devised with that purpose in mind. Dr. A.-C. 
admits that the Allies followed ‘‘a niggardly policy’’ toward Italy 
in territorial matters such as mandates (p. 232), but this is fol- 
lowed by the qualification that ‘‘it would be illusory to believe 
that the granting of a mandate to Italy would have made any es- 
sential difference in her position’’ (p. 233). The notion of the 
‘‘mutilated victory,’’ so dear to the nationalists, and which the re- 
viewer thinks he can ascribe to Dr. A.-C., is by him dismissed out- 
right as a fable: ‘‘the myth of ‘mutilated victory’ ’’ (p. 131). 

The reviewer claims that Mussolini’s policy in favor of revision 
of the peace treaties was based on justice and strong reasons, and 
therefore blocked by ‘‘perfidious’’ France. He also claims that 
Dr. A.-C. gives his support to this view. Let me quote in full 
Dr. A.-C. on this point, so that the misrepresentation made in the 


review shall be clear and unmistakable: 

“Two things must be stated here. First, that these forces of change 
were prompted by motives of selfish gain and interest, as is borne out 
by Mussolini’s attitude toward revisionism where it might affect Italian 
interests adversely. Second, that these same forces of change were es- 
sentially reactionary and retrogressive for they were issuing a challenge 
to the real forces of change, despite all the talk about youth, vigor and 
the future so prevalent in Italy and in Germany. For change does not 
consist so much in the preservation or alteration of some relatively sec- 
ondary aspects of an admittedly imperfect status quo as in the acceptance 
oi 2 nevel outlook in the relations of nations among themselves, the en- 
deavor in brief to substitute in those relations some rule of law for the 
anarchy which had so far prevailed.” (pp. 206-7). 


When we come to the Abyssinian affair, the reviewer’s misrep- 
resentations become still grosser. He claims that Dr. A.-C. views 
the conquest of Abyssinia with indulgence: ‘‘Per conseguenza,’’ 
he says immediately after his statement on revisionism, ‘‘per con- 
seguenza egli dice che la conquista dell’Etiopia era tollerabile e 
che gli Alleati avevano fatto male ad ammettere nel 1923 la notoria 
provoeatrice, incivile ed irresponsabile Etiopia (pag. 239 e 244)”’ 
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(p. 263). Far from condoning the aggression of Abyssinia, Dr. 
A.C. sees it as one of a series of moves deliberately aimed at the 
disruption of international order. He declares bluntly: ‘‘from be- 
ginning to end Italian bad faith was manifest’’ (p. 248). The 
reviewer even tries to revive the version circulated in Italy at the 
time that Abyssinia had been admitted to the League by the per- 
fidious machinations of Italy’s envious Allies, to the detriment 
of Italy and supposedly against the opposition of the Italian gov- 
ernment: but on the very page 239 of Dr. A.-C.’s book to which the 
reviewer refers for support, Dr. A.-C. plainly states the facts as 
they are and as everybody knows them: Abyssinia entered the 
League in 1923 ‘‘ironically enough in retrospect, with Italian sup- 
port and despite British reluctance.’’ For any ‘‘element of false 
pretence’’ involved in the membership of Abyssinia in the League 
of Nations, which Dr. A.-C., mentions on p. 244 (referred to by 
the reviewer), the fascist government must share the blame. Dr. 
A.-C.’s final summing up on the fascist arguments in favor of the 
conquest of Abyssinia is a clear repudiation of them: ‘‘But the 
talk is fundamentally insincere, for its contempt for justice rests 
in the last analysis upon the callous and brutal denial of all other 
rights but its own’’ (p. 250). 

When we come to Mussolini’s declaration of war in 1940, the 
reviewer does not claim that Dr. A.-C. condones it, but he claims 
that it was a logical consequence of the perfidious attitude of the 
Allies toward Italy and all the other myths of fascist propaganda 
which he ascribes to Dr. A.-C. and which, as we have seen, Dr. 
A.-C. vigorously refutes. Incidentally, the reviewer also makes the 
amazing statement that the declaration of war was not ‘‘an act of 
foree,’’ but a purely ‘‘formal gesture’’ (p. 263). The ruins of 
Italy are still witness to how purely ‘‘formal’’ this gesture was. 
Dr. A.-C. does hold the view that the declaration of war in 1940 
was a natural consequence of previous fascist policy—but only on 
the grounds that it was an extension of fascist imperialism, inflated 
to folly by the unwarranted success of the Abyssinian affair (p. 
251); ‘‘the fable of the bull and the frog,’’ as he ealls it. The 
catastrophe of 1943 ‘‘was the direct consequence of an attempt 
which stemmed from the wanton disregard of the fact of power, 
of the relationship between the ends pursued and the means at hand 
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to achieve them’’ (p. 275). This is the central thesis of the book, 
and the reviewer misses it entirely. His method of reviewing seems 
to have been to skim the book picking up a name and a phrase 
here and there, and then use it as a pretext to re-hash fascist 
propaganda which in Italy is long discredited and despised. In 
keeping with the standard methods of fascism, the scattered phrases 
are torn out of context, and if necessary twisted, in order to econ- 
form to the party line, regardless of the author’s main argument 
and of the meaning of each particular passage of the book. This 
can be shown to be the case with the whole review, but possibly 
enough has been given to reveal its tendency and character. 


If I were writing a formal review of Dr. A.-C.’s book, I would 
not fail to praise him for his wide and detailed knowledge of Italian 
politics, his comprehensive grasp of events and his convincing pre- 
sentation of them within the framework of his argument. There is 
only one general qualification that occurs to me now, and it is 
that, possibly through lack of space, or because of the nature of 
his own thesis, Dr. A.-C. hardly mentions the reactions of the 
Italian people to the fascist regime. I realise that this is mainly 
a story of unprinted criticism, of unpublished episodes, of unpub- 
licised defections, rebellions, and martyrdoms; the story of the 
Special Tribunal, of the political police and spy system, of the 
banishments, the jails and the execution squads, of the reign of 
terror which enforced conformity upon all and sundry. A foreign 
historian, working on published materials (which for the period 
in question were mainly fascist), may be excused if he does not 
go into this side of the question; but it is there. To reach it, it is 
necessary to go below the surface, collecting the scattered records 
and recollections which are still to be found in Italy. One source, 
for instance, which is now coming to light, is the secret reports 
of the political police on spoken criticism of the regime, including 
the gossip, the witticisms and the bitter comments of the Italian 
people under fascism. Anyone who compares this material with 
Ciano’s diaries will be surprised to see how much anti-fascist gos- 
sip and rumor coincided with the facts and stories that Ciano drew 
from the immediate vicinity of Mussolini—‘‘his much-admired 
father-in-law,’’ as Dr. A.-C. calls him (p. 266)-—and carefully set 
down in his diary. 
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However, in the case of the most important intellectual opponent 
of fascism, Benedetto Croce, the opposition was neither whispered 
nor cloaked, but published in printed volumes and in the bi- 
monthly review La Critica. Dr. A.-C. does not seem to have made 
much use of this available material. He refers with obvious re- 
spect to Croce’s History of Italy, and also to Croce’s ‘‘temporary 
hesitation’’ in the early days of fascism, when his collaborator 
and friend Gentile joined it, adding: ‘‘Gentile and Croce soon 
parted company, however’’ (p. 183). This is true, but there is 
much more to it. Croce’s steady opposition through two decades of 
fascism was one of the influences which kept alive the idea of 
freedom in Italy, and paved the way to the resistance movement 
which finally resulted in open revolt—‘the modern Italian Risor- 
gimento,’’ as an English historian, Elizabeth Wiskemann, has 


called it. But this history still remains to be written. 
N. ORSINI 


et es elie as. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PAMPHLET ON VALUE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


The University of Georgia Dept. of Modern Foreign Languages has 
issued in pamphlet-form addresses by John C. Staton, Col. M. K. Deichel- 
mann, Thos. J. Hamilton and Dr. Guy Snavely on Modern Languages 
in Business and Industry, in Government, in Journalism and in the High 
School and College Curricula. Those who wish to have these informative 
papers may request them at the above address. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENTS 


Professor Aldo Vallone has added to his bibliographical supplements 
on Zingarelli (Dante) and Mazzoni (Ottocento) two more useful lists: 
Supplemento Bibliografico (1940-1950), attached to Bertoni’s Il Duecento 
and Gli Studi sulla Letteratura Contemporanea dal 1937 al 1950, attached 
to the 8rd ed. of Galletti’s Novecento. They are all published by F. 
Vallardi, Milano. These go a long way in keeping us up-to-date on the 
literature of these two centuries. 


ISTITUTO EDITORIALE DEL MEZZOGIORNO 


The Istituto Editoriale del Mezzogiorno (Via Costantinopoli, 79, 
Naples) directed by Prof. Pietro Fiola is publishing a very attractive and 
very useful Guida allo Studio della Civilta Romana under the editorship 
of Prof. Vincenzo Ussani. A collaborative project in which more than 
thirty noted specialists are taking part, it is a handbook that will interest 
all students of Roman culture. 


CRIVELLO 


This attractive monthly review of literature, the arts and current 
topics, going on its fourth year of publication, is now under the able 
editorship of Signorina Maria Teresa Cristofano. It does not limit itself 
to Italian culture, but aims at intensifying cultural relations with other 
countries. For example, in collaboration with the Brazilian periodical 
Letras e Artes a “quaderno italo brasiliano” is being prepared, dedicated 
to come of the contemporary tendencies current in the two sister lit- 
eratures. Annual subscription is 2,000 lire. Address: Via Cesare Rosa- 


roll, 161, Naples, Italy. 


STUDENTS OF ITALIAN AT THE UNIVERSITY 
TORONTO 
With reference to enrollment in Italian at the University of Toronto 
as given in our previous issue, we are pleased to add at this time that 
besides 125 regular students, thehe are 60 taking the language in the 
Extension Division, bringing the total to 185. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Cappuccio, Carmelo. La Critica Alfieriana. Firenze, La Nuova 
Italia, 1951. 

Chiappelli, Fredi. Studi sul Linguaggio del Machiavelli. Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1952. 

Duckworth, George E. The Nature of Roman Comedy. Princeton, 
1952. 

Maggini, Francesco. I Primi Volgarizzamenti dai Classici Latini. 
Firenze, Le Monnier, 1952. 

Panetta, Antonio. Elisa. Foggia, La Ginestra, 1950. (verse) 

Poliziano. Epigrammi Greci (a cura di Anthos Ardizzoni). Firenze, 
La Nuova Italia, 1951. 

Rubrichi, Renato. Cristallo di Quarzio. Milano, Gastaldi, 1950. 
(verse) 

Rubrichi, Renato. La Strada delle Sette Lune. Milano, Gastaldi, 
1950. (novel) 

Ruzzante. La Pastorale (a cura di Emilio Lovarini). Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia, 1951. 


SEMINAR IN ITALY 


July 23 through August 18 
in conjunction with a 


COMPREHENSIVE TOUR OF ITALY AND SPAIN 


and a 


SHORT VISIT TO ENGLAND, FRANCE & SWITZERLAND 





The tour is conducted on a non-profit basis 


Enrollment for the complete tour or for any part 
of it is accepted 


For information. write AT ONCE to 
Dr. NORA B. THOMPSON 
H. 14 The Brynwood 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 























“*The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by JuLio DEL Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 
30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 











International Travel Arrangements 


The Biancavilla Travel Agency offers to the Faculties and 
Students of Colleges and Universities anywhere in the 
United States: 


Complete world-wide travel arrangements by 
sea and air for study groups and individuals. 


Itineraries and costs based on individual re- 
quirements. 
Vacation all-expense package tours and cruises 
to Bermuda, Mexico, Florida and other resort 
areas. 

CALL OR WRITE 


*BIANCAVILLA TRAVEL AGENCY, Inc. 


129 St. Nicholas Avenue Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 2-8773 





* Bonded and licensed for the sale of travel by all scheduled domestic and 
international carriers. 




















FILMS From Italy for You! ===; 


Italian teachers everywhere are making increasing use of 16mm Sound 
Films as Supplementary Teaching Aids. Films can be used effectively as 
a Special feature of your curriculum. They are entertaining and informa- 
tive aids in bringing the culture and history of Italy to your students. 
Here is a new Italian Language Film’: 


HOW TO FINANCE 
SHOWINGS 


when special funds 
are unavailable for 
film rentais: 

1. Charge a subscrip- 
tion fee to students 
and visitors. 

2. Large attendance 
or shared cost by en- 
tire dept. or several 
depts. can keep cost 
low. 

3. Rent films for en- 
tire school week and 
arrange sharing it 
with other schools in 
system. Rental for en- 
tire school week only 
twice daily rate. 
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REVENGE. Anna Magnani, star of “Open City.’’ 
plays the part of an Italian war widow bent on 
avenging the death of her son. She attempts to 
kill the children of the former Fascist leader whom 
she blames for her son’s death. Remorse fills her 
and she concludes that children are not to blame 
for their parent’s crimes. 64 Min. Rental $30.00. 


“Film is commendable: Magnani dynamic.” 


—N. Y. Times 
*Italian dialogue with English superimposed titles 
Also available list of Italian films without English titles 


Book Films Now from: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., DEPT. I 
200 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 


Film Center, Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il. 
Western Cinema Guild, 290 Seventh Ave., 


San Francisco 18, Calif 
(Rentals for the 11 Western States) 












UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Eight Weeks Summer Session 1952 


offers 


Eight weeks of intensive training in foreign languages. 


Opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate work in 
French, German, Russian, and Spanish. 


Special language houses (French and Spanish), with con- 
versational practice and club activities. 


Students interested in advanced work in Italian should write 
to Professor Joseph Rossi, 256 Bascom Hall, Madison 6, 


Wisconsin. 


June 30 - August 23 
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HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
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HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
year. Each number contains practica! and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
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address the Advertising Manager. 
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sioni e indicazioni bibliografiche 
tengono al corrente delle pit impor- 
tanti novita linguistiche di ttuto il 
mondo. 


Col 1950 “Le Lingue Estere” en- 
trano nel 15° anno di vita. 


Abbonamento annuo Lire 1800=$3. 


Le Lingue del Mondo 


Firenze /Italy /-Via G. B. Vico, 11 











MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Scuola Estiva 


ITALIANA 


June 27— 
August 14 


Middlebury, Vermont 


Director: 
Dr. Salvatore J. Castiglione, 
Georgetown University 


“Un lembo d'Italia fra le ridenti 
montagne del Vermont’”’ 


The Italian Summer School is situ- 

ated in a group of attractive frater- 

nity houses on the picturesque Mid- 

dlebury College campus in Vermont. 

Its faculty members have been edu- 

cated in Italy and have had consid- 

erable experience in teaching Ameri- 

can students. The Italian School is one of Middlebury College's 
five Summer Language Schools which require exclusive use of the 
language being studied. 

In addition to the basic graded courses in both spoken and written 
Italian, the 1952 curriculum will include a course on the TRE- 
CENTO, a course on GIACOMO LEOPARDI, and such regularly 
offered courses as a GENERAL VIEW OF ITALIAN CULTURE 


and DANTE AND HIS TIMES (JNFERNO). 


Evening choral assemblies, musicales, special lectures, informal dra- 
matics, teas, and picnics. Weekends are free for excursions. 


For bulletins and general information write: 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Middlebury College, Middlebury 27, Vermont 








Learning Italian 


ARISTIDE MASELLA & 
THEODORE HUEBENER 


BOOK ONE 


Reading, conversation and grammar—every- 
thing that is needed for the entire first-year 
course in the high school. Presents the basic 
facts of grammar in easy stages; develops the 
ability to speak as well as to read; points up 
similarities between English and Italian; de- 
velops a very elementary study of Italian 
culture and civilization. 














THE High School course 


BOOK TWO 


Opens with a thoroughgoing review of the 
grammar and vocabulary taught in the first- 
year course. Provides varied and longer 
reading texts; expands the materials for a 
more detailed study of civilization and cul- 
ture. Covers, grammatically, everything that 
is required for the complete high-school 


program. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




















Sotto un cielo azzurro 


By JOSEPH L. RUSSO 


To be published late this spring. A 
book of readings for beginners, well- 
planned, instructive, and entertaining. 
Especially for use with the author’s 
Present Day Italian, but equally usa- 
ble with another standard text. Short 
stories, plays, and poetry alternate in 
refreshing variety. Carefully graded to 
lead students to fluency in reading ecur- 
rent, everyday Italian. 


ITALIAN TEXTS BY DR. RUSSO 


May be grouped into companion texts as follows. Any 
desired combination, however, may be made to suit 


class needs. 
General use. (1) ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR — the 
standard beginner’s grammar on which several generations of stu- 
dents have been trained; (2) NEL PAESE DEL SOLE—readings 
for beginners. 
High School. (1) FIRST YEAR ITALIAN—grammar, reading, 
conversation for the first year’s work; (2) SECOND YEAR ITAL- 
IAN—grammar and readings to round out the complete basic 
course. 
College. (1) PRESENT DAY ITALIAN—grammar, conversa- 
tion, composition; (2) SOTTO UN CIELO AZZURRO—readings 
for beginners. 
Intermediate work. PIRANDELLO’S COSI E (SE VI PARE) 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, 
Dallas Home Office: Boston 





